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ACCOMPANYING VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING VOCAL CULTURE 
se. . ee err “The Louella,”” 150 West 45th Street, e ? _ 
H.W Fo 4 ee 8Cyl and Carnegie Hall (Mondays, p. m.), New York West 7oth Street, New York 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE ( \PERT( N, Carnegie Hall: Studio jor-2. | __ ae ea cay cele ara Mr. axnp Mr THEO | TOED!1 
a — . ors > ; WLR, . SLRS. eon ' , . 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. , -— sexy anil RICHARD T. PERCY, . 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 48 | Mir. CHARLES LEE TRACY Concert Organist and Accompanist VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
South Street. S » > mee ede . : ‘ 
ml treet ummer residence, Dresden, PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate ( ey ae ee » Means ‘dud Givens. Mawr Sauk 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa Certificated Teacher of the LESCHETIZKY METHOD Kage Fifth wag and = oe —— 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. Studio Om +1201 Varnegi weigh at es LENA DORIA DEVINE 
> > he ; > F - . - relephone 1351 Columbus «Eu. \ J ‘ “y 
me to be prepared by her C, B. Lamperti. orn = 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse MAX BENDHEIM, _ Vocal Instruction aeema canes eepren QCM INSTRUCTION 
ERT 'DENCTR Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. Miss MARGARE | _ = i the methods of the famous master 
ALBER rO ¥ AU REN E, Combines in his teaching the bel canto of the CONTRALTO (mezzo range) FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
a . . . old Italian school with the declamatory style of . sa aes %. Vocal sheustio 36 Fifth Avenue New Yor 
155 East 18th Street, New York the modern German. Particular attention paid to nddrewes he "S cent Ee Aeron _——— : 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing Breathing and Enunciation Prepares pupils for by rent q ; ’ ig hor ssa; 18th St xT , 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; Church, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. " 8 East 23d St.. New York Phone 5541 18th 5 \I iss | \N NX | E | i | RS( H, 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful RT 
: 4 5 : 23 =e on > yIEN CTiTTy ) CONCERT AND ORATORIG) 
. PAUL TIDDEN PTHE ARENS VOCAL STUDI DRAMATIC SOPRANO Steinway Hall, or 
HENRY T. FLE( kK, PIANIST ‘affiliated with the American Sch f : iagara,”” 71 East 87th St., New \ 
. > P . spate . : , Coaching a specialty Velephone 461 79th 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the | : 314 East t5th Street, New York. Normal courses for Voice Teacher . 
City of New York W ill accept a limited number of pupils. an Waeat Wiltutaurth Gisect. New Tork Miss EMMA HOWSON 
Address Normal College, New York —TrOChT ak tok es Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesda « ted . ‘ - ° 
) GUSTAV L. BECKER, : A PRIMA DONNA 
Tr yay . STAY CER’ >ANTOT _— - LIE NRV I TR] FIITSS NA in and eng sh Opera ¢ 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Lamy ewe Bp re ay dere 
PLANO and COMPOSITION. Se - 7 — s rT $ Frida 6 | \ New York 
VOCAL TEACHER \ddress: 1 West togth Street, New York, ean “ ” nceagl és ' ae ? s Steinway H 
Studio 303 Fifth Avenue, New York , : a 10 De i astt Want 7 . rh E MM \ THI RSBY 
Sicor FILOTEO GRECO, Personal address: 318 East goth Street, New York. | soll 
av ae — aie : 7 SOPR oD 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, lHe Art oF SINGING : _ Dp ' Will receive d nu 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 7 > 
BARITONE Studie 51 West 35th Street, New York ; : } ‘ d 4 \ 
‘ ro - VOICE CULTURE anp Tue 
Voice Culture rt of Singing . . — , ART OF SINGING 
Cantata Hane om ty. | MME. EMMA WIZJAK, a n, | rE renner 
Mail address 15 Washington Terrace, New York Voice Culture and Art of Singing New York New York se n, ) to M AL ¢ LTItRI rONE EMISSION 
—o M 1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Buildin VOICE BUILDINE STYL] 
. . ‘ sr Italian ethoc Mav ist ug Los Angeles, Cal REPEI IR] , < 
GEORGE M. GREENE ay tg to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal SEPERTO! 
’ deta ssscaninseinhess No. 170 West 47th Street, New York, | Westminster H \u to Oct s 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera : : Z MRS HADDEN \LEN ANDER. we ] Way « 
Studio: 48 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. PERRY AVERILL—Banritone, peer SELSEM \RTHUR | 
fesidence r ddre Ss 
Residen and ~-—>? pena ee a OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT PIANIST NCER NIS \ | 
; : AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION Carnegie H N \ s 
. . nenees : Central Park South, New York 
Mx. C. WHITNEY COOMBS HARLES RUSSEL! \ \ 
. : , q “iS SS \ \ ( 
(Church of the Holy Communion) Organ les |. ARM(¢ rt R GALLOWAY, ( I CLE. NU O- —s : , 
ns and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest . Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. CELLIS'1 v « kk NIS 
istruments, Special advantages for the study of | Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, Pupils and Concerts ' 
r rch music and the training of boys oices 318 West sth Street, New York Studic Carnegie \ 
\ddress: so West 2oth Street, New York - - m 
2 ~ | MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, HENRY SCHRADIECRK’S 
rTOM KARL, VOCAL INSTRUCTION VIOLIN SCHOO! \ ( NEVI BISBEI 
Head of Vocal Department The American Pupils prepared for ; \ Piano. Theory and Ensemble P 
1 ; \ " Churc Concert and Orator : ° , . 
Institute of Applied Musi West Fifty Studic Creu Thdiencioteh Stren. Mee Sock i lence and S ays . 
ninth Street, New York Permanent Studio ; 2 , ze Wasl Ave., Broot N. ¥ ? 
\ CONCERTS and RECITALS , 1 ‘con 1\Cc H 
2s. A : LISSE Dre MOSS “TD 
Mrs. MARY H ° EM E i he he F LEO LII BERM LN 
, mae I RT SOPRARO, ENOR 5, 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 106 West goth Street, R 
Author and sole exponent of New York Cit \ ea a . : 
New Meruop oF SicuH NGING FOR S r, Eas Ve n Music ? > : 
RAINING AN STENOGRAPH SAMUEL B. MOYLE aon 
Musical Comprehen De opment . * BASSO ( \NTANTE 
, s Bd — irten 7 Oratoric Conc ert Musicales, Voice Culture W | LI I \ M I 1. BAR BER, \ t r (1 > 
arts, maps, SQQ- 1.96 Vy 3 a . wed Pla - ps a are i 
Mary Fidélia Burt ed a ee Te oe ee eee CONCERT PIANIST INSTRUCTION S 
Mi Burt has no presentative in re - : 130 Filth venus ated of Sean & ; i 
Greater New York - s ESAS , or 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN GEORGE SW EET, Ne Y ork . 
2 Carnegie Hall, 48 Lefferts Place 
Wednesdays and Saturdays OPERA. ORATORIO. CONCERT . _ . rt 
' ; “SRER( 
Send for descriptive pamphlet A ° . I W. RIE! AMG, 
en 304 West 72d Street, New York eoMPaANiet CARBON 
ah . a Instruction— I Org H 
Kk H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. l HARRY WHEELER With Tue M aL Court 
® a - o - , > 7" ‘ { , 
Studios 1 East Twenty-third Street, New | ~ Voice Production and the Art of Singing Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyter . \ E CULTURE IN A RANCHES ( 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed, Spe Voices educated strictly in Italian School Newark < - \ ! 
il! work given for breath contr The Art of | Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St.. New Yorl York St I 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian July and August at Chautauqua Assembly . . 
is. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera omaneam rne ( ot N € Y F ( ( VALORY OO} \! ( 
ELIZABETH WELLER ' Irs. M D S 
, . > . ; ' LLAIALADE LoL, | \ | * 
DUDLEY BUCK, Jjr., ACCOMPANIS1 S.C. BEN ah 2 pg a Se ‘ 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Addres The Winchester, | In 1 Voice I lir \rt . - 
, . oo West Fifty-seventh Street, New York Singing 
oncerts, Recitals, Oratorio I t f Mme. Genevra Joh ne-B : 
8:10 Carnegie Hall, New York City NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. ny her ented be 4 
es alkene. Medi Bask St 36 Carnegie Ha New ¥ HARRIETTE BROWER 
' . dD WAY 179 kas jth Stree ew or : 
HOWARD BROCK - Was. M. Semnacuer, Director : : ANES 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. _,,,"I,regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher Me. EMMA RODERICK, ; 
oO yiano 1 this cou 
! il eceived in Composition, Harmony, Piano Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, R 7 er eeeeee i Educ S H r 
and Song —— ition. Normal College. New York City ; a ei F 
Sis Cart Ne } — _ _ e Voic 2 West 4 Street ew or _ , . 
ENRI DUZENSI : STELLA PRINCE ST¢ LER 
‘ VICO LLNS IORI romeNr : COMP ; 
, —_ — od ’ , . : : ( SER-DIRI , 
WALTER HENRY HALL, alan Ga Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, compos c 4 
Coriductor Oratorio Society, “rooklyn, N. Y Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice SOPRANO Py » ¢ : x 
(irganist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, cultivated per contract; Italian method Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratori« ides \\ S N \ 
York - : . 145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave \ddress i Fift Avenue, Ne \ 
For terms for conducting, address St ames — : : 
Church, Madison Ave, and st St.. New York “ee . ? : ae a Miss INGA HOEGSBI 
. CARL C. MULLER, H. W. GREENE, TANISTI ND TEACHER P 
VME. LOUISE FIN KEL, franslator of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harn mies VOCAL. INSTRUCTION Gra Cope gen Conservat 
\uther of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises. i n-Virg Synthet t 
SCHOOL OF VOCAI MUSK Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 89 Fifth Avenue, New York Siud 603-604 Carneg Ha - 
| i N Yor! Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York - - ‘ s and } ws frot ¢ 
51 Filth nue, . ‘ ork -—— a — - - ’ . a , . -onrT 
arenes wpe neg a ; CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, sap : 
VORRIS PIANO SCHOO! MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony \DOLF GLOSE, 
eats a ” VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano Schoo Pianist, Accompat I Dir | 
201 West 81st Street, New York Stud i i ‘ : 3 Hall Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowszki p 
LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist | “'U@!0 and residence 1-15 Carnegie see Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time —_ un Wi S Ni \ 
nd teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil! Summer course New York Keeping. Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, Cit 
Wm, Sherwood and Mrs. A. M irgil; certified . enemas : ry — . : 
P } ' Rated “eae - ‘ — wins 7 ‘ mba ce, {UGO TROETSCHE! 
eacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. | \ig EMILIO AGRAMONTE SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, Hl ROI 
Private and daily class instruction , . Organist Schermerhorn St. I ng al ¢ 
- — VOCAL INSTRUCTION 323 East 14th Street, New York. cabins . Piar Oennns— Theor 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York. | Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO CN Ee ae maaan 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society . SOMES OEM nd CARLOS A. DE SERRANO Resider 3%4 Bainbridge St., | klyn, N. Y 
INSTRUCTION PTS ; 
’ 3 ) Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. ( Mihr : : P 
8 East 61st Street, New York WALTER J HN H \LL, Hardy and Joseph Maerz \\ \LT ER | hi MGER ! 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION —————— IY Gara SER a oer eae = 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, Studio: 4o1 Carnegie Hall, KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN Instruction Harmony, Counte nt and § eS 
‘a . New York : a ; . r “site Interpr 
rEACHER OF SINGING : laces De ae ; te ; 
S nd season in New York. Ten years in San : atid : Se CONCERT PIANISTE é Lawr E N ss York ( 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti, the elder ; a \V\ \ R R EN AN I dR E\ oe 145 East 23d Street, New York SMS aN oe OPER IN 
Reing in full possession of my method of sing- “" CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
s has the ability t form great artist Senc or st o *upils hol g positions ~ . . a: Pe TAY 1 
pn wcmiacey Masniemes Send for list f Pupil holding position ADELAIDE C. OKELL PTANIS 
; , . 11 . Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, ’ PIANO INSTRUCTION 
\ ces tested uesday and riday to 3 a » © anc Eight Ave.. N York Cit » , . STITCTION SiR 
Casnanie Wall. ome Stadio le Pad sha 76th t. and Eighth Av ew r ity ai : IA “¥ pe oe ne oe. mass a aa le ce York 
v * oth Avenue, near sgth Street " ertificates mpi ess arref ’ 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING Vest | fourth Street, New 
ani y . 3 
LILLIE D'ANGELO BERG AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. | TINREL] Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
5; ; tent / Ix fe ) ‘PN q 
CHOOL, OF SINGIN 230 East 62¢ Street JOSE! PI LU, rENOR AND CONTRALTO 
“ ( rat course Preachers ecial « 1 ll Complete musical education given to students VOCAL INSTRUCTOR Orator Concert nd Musicales 
' rtment Famous pec ts Pr rectus from the beginning to the highest perfection. \ Develoned—-Stvl Ipera Voice Produc n and Répertoir 
itheny. Broabeay sad 24 Si New York F. & H. CARRT, Direct Carn iH Stud ( Hall, New Yor! 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








EVA B. DEMING 
School of Sight Singing, . . : 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced European and original methods 
taught privately and in class. 

Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers, 
Send for circular. Special Course by Correspondence. 

School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7. 

402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Solo Organist. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 








York. 








WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work 


120 West 124th st. 


Lectures and Recitals. 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Director: 
MME. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS 
Voice Building, Tradition and Diction. 
Absolute authority on French Diction. 
St. Mare Building, 434 Fifth Ave.. New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz 
ing.” ‘Carvel Court,” 114th street and 











St. Nicholas avenue, New York 


WILLIAM A. 





Wegenel 


TENOR. 


Concert aad Oratorio, 
Vocal instruction. 
s 


800 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
Instruction—Piano. 


Studio. Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 


Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
Musicales and Recitals Monthly. 

8 East 23d Street, New York. 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private Schoo! of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engeqeaients for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


wideert HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
Royal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 





Studios: 











Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, 184 W, 
82d Street, NEW YORK. 


|Mue. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


| 
| 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
aa Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 
Voice Culture. 
__@etnwt Hat, esse 
PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charles R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
872 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


1sg Tremont Street, 
| Boston, Mass. 


Bruce W. HOsBBs, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Baritone. 














VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
305 Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Back Bay 10895. 
Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Faelten, Director. 
30 Hauntiagton Ave., Boston. 
FULL ProressionaL Course, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; $165 per 
“ A Complete Musical Education.” 





Telephone 


year. 


Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 

“The woman’s orchestra par excellence.—New 
York Sun. En tour October a9 to March jo in 
United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 
Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 























Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 








Enroll for Classes 


Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 





Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Training, Time and Rhythm and Harmony. 
@2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


January 6, 1902. 








H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 82 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


CONTRALTO 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri 
vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio. 1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing, 
Thursdays, s73 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Studio: 











CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cat 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. 

INSTRUCTION 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL G. SCHMIDT, 


PIANIST—ORGANIST 
Illustrated piano lectures. Organ recitals 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
276 West ggth Street, or Steinway Hall. 





Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


_ London, England. 


Edouard Darewski, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 

Paderewski writing in March, 188, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as « singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Acelemy for Voice Training 
and School ‘cx Opera. 

Complete “raining for Voice, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 

Monday and Thursday from § to 7. 

Mme. Moriani will continue her Les 
sons from July st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 

French Diction and Acting with Mr 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortant’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S » 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French_Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station) 











Style, 








CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ua 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and ursdays 





W. A. WHITE, 


Ear Training, Positive Pitch, 


HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 
Certificated teacher (A. K. Virgil) of Clavier 
Piano Methoc 

Clavier Hall, 11 West 22d Street 











MG ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 


YOUR 
NEIGHBORS 


YOUR 





YOUR 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., ti West 224 St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE ‘INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
PUR THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
PURSE RESULTS, 
in this way and Time Saved. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
playing, ts the natural 
consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





A. K. Virecin, 
S M. Fasian, 
Teacher of 





Ss. M. FABIAN. 














Clavier Piano School 


AND 


School of.... 
Public Performance, 


Clavier Gall, 


Classes for Beginners 
Write for weekly Recital Tickets 


Further particulars by addressing the 


Clavizr Piano School, 


1! WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


"! west 
22D STREET, 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 


interpretation. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and f , 


sepresent both in exterior finish and yi 
quality of tone the highest excellence ff 
in Piano Manufacture. We f 
solicit for them the critical ex- / 
amination of the musical A 
profession and the public. 
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& SONS, 


791i 'Trernont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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STERLING Sates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<2—__DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.- 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 
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Each Album contains 25 selected Pianoforte Compositions of medium difficulty from 
among the best works of renowned composers, such as MacDowell, Xaver and Philipp 
Scharwenka, Fielitz, H. Hoffmann, Jadassohn, Moore, Raff and others. Ca1efully fin- 
gered with marks for phrasing, proper use of pedals, etc. 

Price (beautifully illustrated title cover,) each, $1.25net. Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettering, each $2.00 net. 


BREITEOPF c& HARTEL, 
Music Publisbers and Tmporters, 
tt EAST (6th STREET, between Usion Square and Fifth Avenue, e 


" AMY MURRAY 


- 
Sings and Describes the 
_| Historic Songs of Scotland. 
; Jan. 15—Feb. 19 a 
Middle Western States. 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 
NEW VORK. 649 Lexingten Avenue, NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK, 





















WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 

in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 

has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 

company have privately expressed to me their delight in 

the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the . 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 


MAURICE GRAU, 
The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


















WEBER WAREROOMS, 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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EMERSON PIANO. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ‘*"isss""° 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New YWYork:. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 








ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
i HENR Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
D> eta. 


TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Now assigning lesson hours. Teachers’ Certificates granted on examination by Adelphi College. 
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mann’s hearers at Music Hall last evening would have 
imagined that years had j d since he was last heard 
in this city Phat he f 1 1 wonderful strides 






his 





that 








of William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, to whom he thus 
n: “To my only piano 


dedicated a recent compositi 


teacher.” Mr. Whiting’s studies in musical composition 
were under Joseph Rheinberger, of Munich. 




















Tue Curcaco AuptrortumM CONSERVATORY 
In addition to the faculty concert introducing Sig 
Umberto Bedu at the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, 





Ap- 
passionata Sonata that 1 first 1 d how far the 
| 
] 


fofmann of this winter sury es t Hofmann we heard 


















| spring Here f ed tr lous heights of 
| virtuosity. The “Soirée de Vienne” and the “Jongleur,” 
| 1 was given in response to 
: i; the 
: Ballade in A flat was almost brusquely handled, probably 
| youthful attempt ; i maniy sty 4 touch of this 
| NIVERSITY H b queness marred the therwise perfect beauty of the 
Jn TOS SEATS g, : ° 
_ 
) TI 1 r W Choy was the most dis- 
pp mber on the program. In regard to his 
| MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. cain dh dil ¥ eedie eae a a 
| matter of fact expression of a neighboring listener who 
) Cuicaco, January 4, 19 at Kimball Hall. The Misses Bonnie Walley, Belle Fauss, * i: “I can’t s V 1 up rhythm.” It certain- 
0 mii f assisting artists announced for the last Marjorie Swartz, Amanda Closius, Flora Cutter, Jessie y was distt ng e r advantage of 
| Spiering Quartet concert, which will take place Wilcox and Clara Ekstrom, and A. R. Yarndley and e absence ‘ Why s ate com 
) on Tuesday evening, January 21, in the Music Reginald Martin will take part; while Adolf Weidig, a Positions for the sal i orig and startling effects? 
| Hall, Fine Arts Building, is Theodore Bohl- member of the faculty, will assist It seems a cheap tt and dom succeeds with in- 
| mann, who, on this occasion, will make his a = telligent listeners But nothing can gainsay the fact 
| initial appearance in Chicago. Mr. Bohlmann an , — : , that Josef Hofmann is a very great artist. I doubt if 
| is one of the representative pianists in Cincinnati, and for The Hamlin Company, of Kimball Hall, aeatmmens that ny pianist can be named wl at the age of Hofmann 
| a number of years previous to his coming to America he they have booke dl eon Marx, vis inist, for a concert | reached his atta iw say what lies 
) was prominent as the assistant of Klindworth, in Berlin. ™ th the - hub ley ub Grand Rapids, Mich on January | e him? 
| He will assist the quartet in Brahms’ beautiful quintet for 21, and Holmes Cowper for a concert at Clinton, Ia., on Eart Drake’s ENGAGEMENTS 
piano and strings in F minor, which has not been heard the same date ’ mT , P ' " 
in Chicago for a number of years. ee Earl R. Drake, the wi eS Hand Hall, 
ee Mabelle Crawford, the contralto, has been winning the as many important engagements this season The list 
pi sini commendation of many critics. The ensuing estimates is as follows 
Mary Wood Chase, the pianist, has returned from a very will be read with interest: January 17—Sherid Iil., S y Quartet 
successful recital tour through Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- Miss Crawford is always pleasing in oratorio, with a voice Jan y 20—( S gO t 
see and Illinois. ness 1 i artis y. The p ar He Was Despised January 31—M I r é 
Se ee s well s 1 to her style, displaying a sympathetic qua February 6—Chamber concert. Handel Hall. Chicago 
On Tuesday evening, January 7, the Chicago Auditorium ag words.—Chicago Daily News, December 26. 1% February 12—( go String Q et 
Conservatory will give a faculty concert in the Music — February 14—Waterman, IIl., r ul 
Hall, Fine Arts Building. Miss Mabelle Cra the cont has a broad, rich cor t Fe ry 15—Paw Paw, I! ] 
that ws ur ‘ ¢ She « gw » fe Re 1 . a - 
= = aditeniels teh ankahisily tintin eatin, She wate O Beg ng M fem 8 Give al < ncerts in Bush Tem- 
Arthur Whiting, who will give a recital before the Ama- espised and Rejected,” has never been sung here with deepe ny = 7 ne renee ts + 
“] , feeling or more expressiveness.—M eapolis Times, December Kenilworth, I A 9, s 1 « er ¢ r H lel 
teur Musical Club, and whose new cycles of songs will as ; ' 1-11 Chicac 
soon be introduced to Chicago music lovers by George ——- ' 
) ae 2s 
Hamlin, has filled important engagements with the New Mies Crawford has a re be voice, warm and ve y ~ = 
York and Boston Symphony Orchestras, and the Kneisel with a wid ge 1 solid ¢ s He Was Des Mrs. Howard Wells is giving a series of musicales on 
Quartet. In piano playing he was, for five years, a pupil ted “ ed h deservedly warm applause.—St. Paul Disj the first Saturday of each month at attractive studio 


tler, Mrs. 





I oe wee 
Gt on January 7, the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory has — a 
swommad then toll caer owent » held } nteal hell — . - ~ . 
Electa Gifford has been engaged by the St. Louis 27™@"8*¢ the following events, to be held in its recital hall, Katherine Hoffmantr accompanist for Charles R 
a J . . ‘ c litorium Buildin Juring > months f 1vary >} ’ } j } 4 
Cisial Gales te claw Gemmedie “Citta” on Beiemes 6 Auditorium Building, during the months of January and pPatker’s artists. has been ens dt ppear with Kather- 
cal 5 , . ~ thy February: . Met and Grea Steet ot thele packed ta the Maske 
and she is to be the principal soloist at the South Caro- ts y Pupils’ — e Fisk and Gregory Has their recital in the Music 
' . - anuary 11—Pup scital. Tal] he 2 Building on lanuas len to play 
lina May Festival. On February 5 Miss Gifford and pamety 2 ; pl 7 Men Mabel hed Hall, Fine Arts I ding January 9; also to play for 
ey Tr , > ~ite Vv iss > is ne dramatic P . 
Clara Murray, harpist, will give a recital at Flint, Mich. oe 16—Recital by Miss Mabel Lewis, of the dramatic Mr Hast at a recital in Milw e on January 10 
department. 
—_ —_ I . “ ~  €é 
_— _ January 23—Recital by Robt. Stevens and the Chamber 


Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, of New York, who will give a 
free lecture recital on Tuesday morning, January 21, at 
Lecture Hall, Fine Arts Building, under the auspices of 
the Sherwood Music School, is director of the Adelphi 
School of Musical Art, Brooklyn; director of music 
at Chautauqua Assembly, Monteagle, Tenn., and at Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, De Funiak Springs, Fla. Dr. Hanchett 
has given as many as fifty concerts and recitals in New 
York in one season, and over fifty recitals before the 
Brooklyn Institute in seven successive courses. 


Ss & 


Mrs. Mary Manning, who has charge of the Sherwood 
Music School’s dramatic department, accepts engagements 
under the direction of Charles R. Baker, Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Among the programs which Mrs. Manning is pre- 
pared to present are “To Have and to Hold”; “Colombe’s 


Music Society 

January 30—Performance by the School of Acting, under 
direction of Mr, and Mrs. Henry Dickson 

February 7—Recital by John Lane O’Connor, of the dra- 
matic department. 

February 13—Piano and vocal recital by Miss Fay Hill 
and William A. Willett. 

February 20—Violin recital by Errico Sansone (third of 
series). 

February 27—Pupils’ recital. 

J. Allen Preisch, the well-known opera singer who has 
been giving the second act of “Martha” on the vaudeville 
circuit, has begun teaching at the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory, where he has previously had charge of the 
ensemble classes in the school of opera. 

The Chicago Auditorium Conservatory Orchestra, under 
the direction of Errico Sansone, now numbers forty-eight 





his permanent headquarters 


In Recital Hall, on Tues lay evening, January 14, Acts 
I. and II. of Flotow’s “Martha” will be presented by 
pupils of the Chicago Musical College, under the direc- 


On Saturday afternoon, January 11, at 1 o'clock, Felix 
Borowski will lecture on “The Beginning of Opera,” his 


hearers being pupils of the Chicago Musical College. 


The next musicale by students of the Chicago Musical 
College will be held on January 11 at 2:30 p. m. 


Birthday,” Robert Browning; “Pippa Passes,” Robert members. and is one of the best drilled and most excel- a = 

Browning; Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar”; lecture recitals, Jent amateur organizations in this city. ; ; . 

“An Historic Trolley Ride,” “An Hour with Whittier,” Julius Schimmeyer has been added to the faculty of the Louis Magnus, the gifted young violinist, who has 
“Humor and Pathos of Eugene Field”; miscellaneous se- Chicago Keatleneinin Conservatory as teacher of ‘deubie studied with Jacobson and Listemann, is accepting con- 


lections and poems of American patriotism. 
J €& 

Louise Morgan Taylor, Mrs. Anna Groff Bryant’s tal- 
ented pupil, who was referred to in these columns last 
week, has just been appointed soprano soloist at the La 
Salle Avenue Baptist Church, in this city. 

eH & 


A recital by advanced students of the American Con- 
servatory will be given on Saturday afternoon, January 11, 





bass, and L. Holter as teacher of French horn 
During the present season the Chicago Auditorium Con- 
servatory School of Acting, under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Dickson, has placed pupils with eighteen lead- 
ing dramatic organizations. 
= <= 


The following estimate of Josef Hofmann’s playing in 
this city at the Fine Arts Building on January 2 is written 
for Tae Musicat Courrer by “Chet More”: 

Were it not for the record of the calendar Josef Hof- 





cert engagements this season Mr. Magnus has made 
many successful public appearances The violin which 


at ar 
he uses is a special delight to him. It is a “Beebe 


THe TentH OrcCHESTRAL CONCERT. 

Ella Dahl Rich, who appeared yesterday with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra at the Auditorium, won her way into the 
hearts and minds of her hearers. She played Tschaikow- 
sky’s Concerto in B flat, op. 23, and her interpretation 
thereof was sympathetic, poetic and majestic 


That a young local pianist has achieved so pronounced 
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a success at one of Theodore Thomas’ concerts is a 
matter eminently satisfactory. 

Mrs. Rich’s performance bears careful analysis. There 
was sentiment, but no sentimentality; delicacy of touch, 
ion strength of execution, especially in chord play- 
ing; accuracy and refinement were there, and the artistic 
was never lost sight of. She was ably supported by the 
orchestra, Mr. Thomas conducting. 

Responding many recalls, the 
Chopin’s exquisite D flat Nocturne. 
“Phédre”’; 


and ar 


to pianist contributed 


Massenet’s Overture, Variations, op. 36 


(new), Edward Elgar, and the Beethoven Symphony, 
No. 7, in A major, were the orchestra’s selections at this 
concert. To-night the same program will be repeated. 


10 and 11, Fritz Kreisler 
“Gesangscene.” 


At next week’s events, January 

will play Spohr’s Violin Concerto, No. 8, 
Cricaco Musica CoLLece RECITAL. 

Arthur Rech, pianist; Walter Schulze, violinist, 

Mabel Geneva Sharp, soprano, three popular members of 

the Chicago Musical College faculty, gave an artistic in- 

terpretation of the following interesting program at the 


and 


college this afternoon: 
Piano and violin, Suite, Op. 44.....---seeeeeeeeeees ....-Eduard Schitt 
Vocal, More Regal in His Low Estate, Queen of Sheba...... Gounod 
Piano, Ballade, FE minor..........sccccscccccccccsccccscocved Adolf Brune 
Vocal— 

Depeee GIG DARE sins kc censccxercecsesecsstexes Campbell-Tipton 


....Moderati 
rerrerer een Ernst 


Semper Con Te. 


Violin, Othello Fantaisie........ ‘ 
Vocal, Thought Fancies (first time)....... Herbert Dale Jones 
Piano, Preludium and Fugue, D major............++++- 3ach-d’ Albert 
The audience was large and enthusiastic 
=e & 

The Schumann Club held its fifth illustrated lecture-re- 
cital last evening, the subject being “single form.” Mrs. 
M. E. Bigelow, Mus. Bac., read an interesting paper, and 
Mr. Secboeck gave artistic piano numbers. Among se- 
lections contributed by Herman Braun, Jr., violinist, were 


Fantasia and Variations in E major, Leonard, and Noc- 
turne, op. 27, Chopin. An appreciative audience, includ- 
ing prominent musicians, heard the program, which was 


given in the Lecture Hall of the Fine Arts Building. 


The Amateur Musical Club’s program of oman next, 
January 6, has been arranged by the Misses Allport and 
Phillips. Performers will include Miss Margaret Cam- 
eron, Miss Eleanor Scheib, Mrs. Regina Watson, Mrs. 
Annette R. Jones, Leon Marx, Robert Ambrosius, Dr. 
Pierce and Mrs. Harwood. 


Se = 


Students of violin music will be interested in reading 
the calendar, with sample programs, issued by the Ameri- 
can Violin School, Kimball Hall. Joseph Vilm is the 
competent director of this institution. 

Se <= 


Already glowing tributes paid to George Hamlin, the 
Chicago tenor, in reference to his recent Strauss recital in 
New York, have been reprinted in circular form. A 
charming New Year’s souvenir for Mr. Hamlin to send 
to his many friends—this collection of eloquent words 
by James Gibbons Huneker, W. J. Henderson, August 
Spanuth, Henry T. Finck and other New York critics. 


Ee << 


At the Studebaker Hall, Fine Arts Building, large audi- 
ences have greeted the Castle Square Opera Company in 
the productions of “Faust’”’ (Christmas week) and “Car- 
men” (New Year’s week). As names previously printed 
in these columns indicated, the cast includes Chicago 
favorites, prominent among whom are Herman Devries 
and Reginald Roberts. 


TZ << 
Next week the Castle Square Opera Company will pre- 


sent “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci” at Stude- 
baker Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


The next event in the American Conservatory’s series 
of faculty concerts will take place at Kimball Recital Hall 
on the afternoon of January 18. 


eS <= 


Owing to the fact that Robert Stevens, of the Chicago 














Sabine William A. Willett, Frederick Warren, Henry Dick- 
son, Errico Sansone, Mabel Lewis, Fay Hill and Fred- 
eric Grant Gleason’s talented young piano pupil, Stella 
Hill. who contributed the only Bach number of the even- 
ing. 
= = 

The past week has been comparatively quiet in Chi- 
cago’s musical circles, owing to the holidays extending 
from Christmas to New Year's Day 

May HamILton. 


Ailen Spencer. 


has recently in- 
among which 


Allen Spencer 
comments, 


HE Chicago pianist 
spired enthusiastic press 
are the following: 

Space would not permit a detailed analysis and comment upon this 
program, but a few Mr. Spencer, in 
his brilliant and decidedly modern program, gave evidence of a good, 
strong touch, full of resonance and elasticity, and also a true, artistic 
feeling for the work in hand. In such strongly contrasted things as 
the Scherzo, op. 4, by and the the 
Prize Song from the “‘Meistersinger,” he gave us more than a taste 
of his quality—it was a good proof of it. by the 
is that work of the boy wl Robert Schumann 
so to blow the trumpet 
the foundation for that 


words ought to be set down. 


Brahms, Improvisation upon 


This scherzo, way, 
Brahms ch caused 

annunciation and thereby lay 
acceptance of the 
him his enviable hold upon the 


of glorious 


wide Brahms in inner 


circles of the cultivated which gave 

publishers and enabled him to live like a lord all his life and yet 
leave a fortune of $100,000 behind him. Lucky, lucky Brahms; noble 
noble Schumann! The Scherzo, however, is a singularly solid and 
masterly work, sounding like the work of a master in every bar 
Mr. Spencer gave it a fine reading, and therein showed us that he 
could do classic things. Next he played the brilliant and bewitch 
ng Fantaisie, by Schuett, upon Walther’s “Preis! und there the 
free, impulsive modern manner was equally well caught. The fact 
that Mr. Spencer is not only an American, but that he is American 
in his education, ard, still further, that he is self-educated, endears 
him triply to our good will and affection. America is the land for 


and maturer 


of the 


yet we cannot repress 


all, and we welcome all the musicians older 


countries to our friendship and our patronage; 


n especial gush of joy and pride when one of r native citizer 
of his own motion and energy, achieves so much as Mr. Spencer 
has done. He made a strong impression upon his audience, and 
his part of the recital was a shining success.—J. S. Van Cleve, in the 


Musician. 





< € Auditorium Conservatory, was so unfortunate as to sprain = Allen Spencer assisted, adding two groups of piano numbers. He 
Assisted by the Spiering Quartet, Helen A. Culver will his wrist slightly this week, his Bach program was not mcm nig age eg Reson. og reo nallgongen long 
° ~ ° ° ° ° : ° Oo 1 o b s ost successful mumbers last night were 
shortly give a recital in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Build- given on the evening of January 2. However, an excel- perhaps, the Haydn Variations and the Schuett Improvisation on 
ing. lent impromptu concert was held instead, the scene ntl the Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger.”” The recital had an un 
© + + #4 --@-@ @-#-@ ¢ ?+—9-~4-6-4--9--9-~9 9-5-9 -0- 
> 
[ "  sHerwoop, CHAR LES R. B KER, ELECTA GIFFORD, | 
| Greatest American Pianist. + + Soprano. ¢ 
; ESTHER FEE, + MANAGER OF ¢ (Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam.) + 
Violinist. + 
+ ? | 
? (Paris—-In America Nov. 1.) | | MABELLE CRAWFORD, i 
4 + , ¢ Contralto. ? 
BRUNO STEINDEL, High Class and + 
Ps The Noted 'Cellist. ¢ ? GLENN HALL, 
¢ CLARA MURRAY, ¢ Distinguished 9 ¢ Tenor ? 
, pean semaiaie _— ¢ *SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, * 
u , + i li to ? 
¢ Organist t iFine Arts Building, meee ree I 
* KATHERINE HOFMANN, ?° * MASTER LLOYD SIMONSON, 
: . 
Regular Accompanist. . ¢ The Famous Boy Soprano 
+ 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





cZABETH BL AMERE, 0 «xtc |THE SPIERING QUARTET, 
Direction; THE HAMLIN CO.; or 3242 Groveland Avenue, CHICAGO. 722, 724, 725 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 








William A 
~ NINETEENTH 
WILLETT, sanitone. net. 
Exclusive management Bureau of Fine Arts 
806 Fine Arts Building, Chicag: 
EDWARD MEEK, 
geaSttONs.. 
upils accepted. . 
924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 207 Indians Street, 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 





YEAR. 


for the 


M. ARONSON, 


STUDIO: Auditorium Tower, Room 1406, CHICAGO. 


PIANIST. « s 
INSTRUCTION. 











Chicago, Ill. 





FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 

THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXPRESSION IN 
PIANO PLAYING—Miss ELEANOR SHERWOOD 
Miss EDITH BANE. 


SHERWOOD (Director), Miss 
Mrs. GEORGIA KOBER 
VOCAL—Wws. H. 


PIANO—Wm. H. 
ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD, 
BARNUM, Miss EDITH BANE. 


SCHOOL, 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 


613 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 


PIANO VIRTUOSA. 





Address all communications to 


CHICAGO. 





HARP—CLARA MURRAY. 





Hinshaw School of Opera and Drama 





NEIDLINGER, SHIRLEY GANDELL, Miss MATHILDE | PIPE ORGAN—LEONE LANGDON KEY. DRA- Gives practical experience in stage work Bringsout pupils in full roles in public performances 
HEUCHLING. VIOLIN—ADOLPH ROSENBECKER, | MATIC—MARY DENNIS MANNING. ORCHES- | Gives more opportunities and for a lower tuition than any other similar school in America. Secures 
LEON MaRXx. ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED|TRATION AND MUSICAL FORM—ADOLPH engagements for pupils when competent. Performances semi-monthly. 
HARMONY MUSICAL AN AI YSIS AND! POSENBECKER. CHARLES R. BAKER, Mgr. Write for details, STEINWAY THEATRE, CHICAGO. 
GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, BRUNO STEINDEL, THE BRUNO STEINDEL COMPANY. 
Soprano. * Cellist, BRUNO STEINDEL, ’Cellist. 
Booking for next season. CLARA G TRIMBLE, Soprano. 
9 GRACE VAN VALKENBURG, . MARGARETHA WUNDERLE, Harpist 
AGENCY FOR Contralto. aneeaacs,  *~ “—epeamaess Mrs. STEINDEL, Pianist. 
GLENN HALL, THE SPIERING QUARTET. 
Kigh Class Artists and Concert Cours Shean Madame MARGARETHA WUNDERLE, THEODORE SPIERING, First Violin. 
OTTO ROEHRBORN, Second Violin. 
Booking for next season. snare. WILLIAM DIESTEL, Viola. 
HERMAN IESTEL, Violoncello. 
: es SYDNEY BIDEN, HERBERT BUTLER, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. Baritone. Violinist. GLENN HALL—HERBERT BUTLER RECITALS. 


THEODORE SPIERING 








Conductor. 


ORCHESTR 


THEODORE SPIERING, 





Sixty Musicians. Permanent Organization 


Regular weekly concerts in Chicago next season. 
Now booking for Concert Tours 
and May Festivals. 





a 


“— 


usually large attendance.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, in the Chicago Even-_ ciative. 


ing Journal. 


The pianist, Allen Spencer, again showed himself a noble artist. lin Company, Kimball Hall, 
He played with dash, fine technic and well prepared climaxes, re- 
vealing his determination never to shine technically at the expense 
of artistic interpretation. On the other hand, he bestowed on each 
composition that which its style and character demanded. Every 3uilding, Chicago, announces 
number made an electrifying effect upon the audience by its spiritful 


and sensible performance, and was received with 
plause.—The Chicago Abendpost (Translation). 


Mr. Spencer is a prominent member of the American 
Conservatory’s faculty, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 








CuHarRLes W. Crark.—Cl 
Chicago baritone, continues 
portant musical centres. The Journal, of 
thus described his appearance this season in 


The Philharmonic Club presented to a large audience at the Ger- 





man House last night Charles W. Clark, baritone. 


iarles W. Clark, 
to fill engagements in im- 
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three “Cavalier Songs.” 


Mr. Clark is under the exclusive direction of the Ham- 
Chicago. 


He put great strength and a dashing spirit into Bullard’s 


From the Lankow Studio. 


WO pupils of the Lankow studio, who have been busy 
this season, are Miss Edna Stern, who has a beauti- 
ful mezzo-soprano voice, and who will leave soon for a 





tumultuous ap 


, ganizations in the East. 
the eminent 


Exvecta Girrorp.—Charles R. Baker, of the Fine Arts 


Westérn concert trip, and Andreas Schneider, the well- 
known baritone 


that Electa Gifford, the ; - 
gn . Mr. Schneider made a good impression in Verdi's 


soprano, has been secured by the Chicago Orchestra man- ‘ 
ng ‘ ‘ Requiem at Providence. He goes West this month and 
agement to sing in one of Theodore Thomas’ Beethoven 


is to sing a new work, “Columbus’ letzte Nacht,” by 


programs, on January 31 and February 1. Miss Gifford — ms : 
: : Sturm, at Cleveland on January 19, to be given under 

has recently scored successes as soloist with the Boston 7 

Symphony Orchestra and other prominent musical or- 


the direction of Mr. Hamm. 
Mr. Schneider is preparing for grand opera in German, 
under the direction of Theodore Habelmann at the Ameri- 


Indianapolis Lean M. Barse.—Miss 


that city: 


Mr, Clark sang N. Y. 


Leah M. Barbe, one of the 
most promising of Dr. Medina-Ferrer’s pupils, sang with 
great success at a recital recently given at Port Jervis, 


can School of Opera. He will go to Europe next sum- 
mer with his teacher, Anna Lankow, to begin his operatic 
career in Germany t is expected that he will be as suc- 
cessful as the three other pupils of this studio, namely: 
Alma Webster Powell, now on a concert tour in Russia; 


a “ Paglia 599 es %. ei i. a . » ” “ 
the Prologue of “I Pagliacci”; Massenet ion Fugitive”; three Miss Barbe sang “At Parting,” by Rogers; “Ouvre tes : # ’ . 
groups of songs and the solo in Mosenthal’s “Thanatopsis.” In > A , ; ; Martha Hofacker, in Strassburg, and Marie Von Gelder, 
ar Tra Ra” M yeux bleus,” by Massenet, and Dell’ Acqua’s well-known ~ 2 
ar Ira Ka’ Mr. formerly in Amsterdam, now in Metz. 


Schubert's “Am Meer” and Schumann's “Der Huss: 
Clark showed beautiful tones and a sympathetic tem; 


style all through his program was dignified and intell 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


yerament. His SOprano aria, ‘‘Villanelle.” 


ectually appre- duet “‘“Miserere,” from “II 


ally in the famous “ Miserere 


Miss Barbe has a clear, pure soprano voice of great range, and appreciate it. There has been nothing but pra 


Miss Barbe also gave the 
Trovatore,” with Dr. Ferrer. 
The Port Jervis papers spoke of her singing as follows: 

Miss Barbe is a lyric soprano the force and flexibility of whose 
voice were pleasingly shown in the two solo numbers, but more espe 


That Mr. Schneider’s voice and artistic work are highly 
appreciated is shown by the following letter written by 
William C. Carl, the celebrated organist: 


Sunpay Eveninc 


scene from “Trovatore,” in which 
You did yourself proud this afternoon, 


CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, ors who: 


My Dear Mr. SCHNEIDER 
and I want to tell you so before going 
all day has been in splendid style, and I want you to know that I 
se of to-day’s music, 


Port Jervis Union. : 
to Lakewood. Your work 


The Largest and Most A we Institution of Musical she sang distinctly the highest notes of the difficult operatic selec- 2rd I am so glad it went as it did 
Learni in America. ee > 
— tions with apparent ease Miss Barbe and Dr. Ferrer cov- With my best wishes for a pleasant Christmas and prosperous 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD, ered themselves with glory by the rendition of the duet, Miss Barbe New Year Very cordially, Wiiuram C.: Cart. 
being completely absorbed by the beauty of the theme, and she sang 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a 


Musical College. 


ike a nightingale.—Port Jervis Gazette. 





FERDINAND Carri’s RecitaLt.—The second violin re 


MENDELSSOHN TRIO Cius.—The Mendelssohn Trio 
ub anticipates a very busy season, having secured nu- 
id as Apri The club 





SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, feapimawp Canat's Rucrrat.—The a ee a eee ae 
cital this season by Ferdinand Carri will take place next ~ — * Perdew ess ae 
ACTING, ORATORY, aie ote ‘oo we - Be Cassi will cevive sex merous engagements as far ahe:z April. 
; . , played at the special service of the Second Presbyterian 
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CABLE ADDRESS: 


Tuesday night in Knabe Hall 
eral old works which in this day are but seldom heard 


His program will be: 
Sonata : nnceeeesce 
fs 2. eee 
Grand Concerto, E major...... 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD DR. LOUIS FAL 
HANS VON SCHILLER WILLIAM CASTL Romance Lideawesdtiveke 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, S. E JACOBSOHN fcehiae sige 
RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER. Ropers ennpemuns weet ewe 
HERMAN DEVRIES, Lege ag tenes “ 
Othello antaisie 


Mr Carri will be assisted by his brother Hermann. 


Church in Paterson last Sunday morning and appeared 
Pietro Nardini at the Sunday night concert at the Majestic Hote! in the 
.-Paganini evening, making a decided success in both places 
Vieuxtemps Arrangements are being made for concerts in Boston, 
oe Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Baltimore and Washingtcn. The 
Wieniawski Second concert by the club at the Hotel Majestic yester 
Ernst day (Tuesday) afternoon will be reviewed in the next 


number of THE MusicaL CouRIER. 
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George B. Selby is organist and director of Calvary Epis- 





1, Louisville, Ky. 


copal Churcl 
been elected leader of the Amer- 


Herbert L. Clarke has 
ican Band, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Helen Hall is said to be one of the most promis- 
ing vocalists of Minneapolis, Minn. 

A musical of holiday week was the recital given by Miss 
Lucile McGhee’s music class at Rome, Ga. 

he Chaminade Club, of Syracuse, N. Y., 

uary 2 at the home of Miss Kathryn Quigley. 

A ballad concert was given December 19 at Galesburg, 
Ill,, under the direction of Mrs. Blondelle Pollock Tenney. 

lhe pupils of Herbert Forter Sprague in piano and voice 
Mich., on De- 


met Jan- 


gave a recital at his studio, Grand Rapids, 
cember 20. 

A piano and violin recital was given by the pupils of 
Henry Miller, in his studio in the Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A piano recital was given December 18 at Rome, Ga., 
by Miss Edith Lester’s pupils, and reflected much credit 
on the instructor. 

The Toledo Conservatory gave 
students of the intermediate and advanced grades, De- 


December 27, 


a soirée musicale, by 


cember 18, in Collingwood Hall. 

The pupils of Miss Gertrude M. 
Mich., December 
was assisied by John Henson, 

Prot. A. J. Schoenfeldt, president of the Southern Con- 
servatory of Music, delivered a lecture on the life of Carl 
Maria von Weber, at New Orleans, La., recently. 

Miss Merle Newby, of Guthrie, Okla 
Denison, Tex., where she has been selected as a member 
of the faculty in the Denison Conservatory of Music. 

Alfred Arthur, of the Cleveland, Ohio, School of Music, 
will form a double quartet class for the study of church 
The class will be formed shortly after the hol- 


Dean gave a two piano 


recital in Hudsonville, 21. Miss Dean 


baritone. 


. has gone to 


singing. 
idays. 

December 21, at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, Miss 
Norma Foster gave a vocal and violin recital. She was 


assisted by Miss Fannie K. Corbett, one of Wilmington’s 
pianists. 

A piano recital was given by Miss Huddie Stookey, as- 
sisted by D. W. Vay. Vleck, Miss Buckles, accom- 
pianist, at the Brazelton Conservatory Hall, Ashland, Wis., 


December 19. 


baritone; 


the 
to hear 


A large audience was present in the chapel of 


Woman's College, 
ram given by the advanced pupils of the College 


Jacksonville, Ill., December 17, 
the prog 
of Music 
seventh organ recital at the Church of the Messiah, 
December 17. Newell L. 
by Charles H. Everett, bari- 


violinist, 


of that institution. 

The 
Providence, R. I., 
Wilbur, organist, 
tone; Henri J. Faucher, 
features of interest at the concert in Bangor, 
mber 30, by the Bangor Symphony Orchestra, 
was the rendition of “Reverie,” from Suite 2, op. 47, by 
Adolph M. Hoerster, of Pitt 

fhe Syracuse, N. Y., 
of Albert Kuenslen, gave 
sisted by Mr. Borch, Harry 


took place 


was assisted 


shewre 
burg. 


Liederkranz, under the direction 
a concert on New Year’s Eve, as- 


Graff, Miss Anita Marquisee 


and Mrs. Gertrude Thompson-Frensdorf. 

At the Albany, N. Y., Female Academy, December 11, 
Marguerite Stillwell, pianist, and Emma Pilat, violinist, 
gave a concer Miss Stillwell amazed her listeners by the 


strength shown in the rendering of fortissimo passages. 

At Warren, Pa., recently, J. Carolus Biekarck gave a 
re il, ted by Richard Ridgely, baritone, of New York 
city; Miss Margaret McCaimont, soprano, and Mrs. Alice 
Russell and LeRoy B. Campbell, accompanists, of War- 
rer Pa 

A violin recital was given December 17 at Wichita, Kan., 
by Robert Martin Staples. He was ably assisted by 
Miss Mary Findley and Miss May Clark as soloists, and 
by Miss Emil y Torrington and Miss Laura Sickner as ac- 
compa t 

The depa nt of the Normal, Emporia, Kan., gave 
a series of three recitals Friday and Saturday of Christmas 
week. The first was the graduating violin recital of Robert 
lr. Blair, assisted by Miss Edna Good, soprano, and Miss 


Lucy M. Robb, accompanist. The juvenile pupils of Miss 
E. Anna Stone gave their recital Saturday afternoon at 
3:30, and in the evening Miss Edith Wilkinson gave a 
piano recital, assisted by Mr. Blair and the Gleemen. 

Miss Fay Haughton is a member of the music faculty 
of the Industria! Institute and College at Columbus, Miss. 
She is, by permission of President Kincannon, spending 
this year in Germany, reviewing her music under the re- 
nowned Professor Barth, of Berlin. 

A large audience assembled to hear the third in the 
series of the Golden-Scott recitals at Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 17. With the exception of Mr. Scott all of 
the participants were Minneapolis people, and all of them 
received the greater portion of their musical training in 
Germany. 

Mr. Manville presented a program at 
December 19. The soloists were Miss Trax, Mrs. Schreck, 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Smith, Miss DeArment, Miss Wal- 
ster, Miss Humeston, Miss McDowell and Mrs. Schreck, 
with a chorus of forty voices. 

At the First Reformed Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 21, the choir, under the direction of Mr. Cogswell, 
gave a Christmas cantata by Saint-Saéns. A string or- 
chestra with harp accompanied the choir. The work was 
never before given in that city. 

Bellevue College, Omaha, Neb., reports larger classes 
than usual in music. Prof. E. M. Jones has charge of 
piano instruction, assisted this year by Mrs. Jones. T. J. 
Kelly teaches vocal music. Miss Luella Allen has classes 
studying violin, mandolin and guitar. 

A good sized audience attended St. Paul’s Church, Mid- 
dletown, N. Y., December 20, to listen to the “Evening of 
Music” given by the choir under the direction of Mrs. K. 
E. St. John. Miss Lallah St. John, violinist, and Pro- 
fessor Roescher’s Orchestra assisted. 

The vocal pupils of Mrs. Harriet Johnson Holt, soprano 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., gave a 
recital in the vestry of the church December 27. A 
feature of the recital that was unexpected by the audience 
was the singing of several former pupils of Mrs. Holt. 
Case, Miss Lloyd, Miss Hurlburt and 


Meadville, Pa., 


These were Miss 
Miss Elmer. 

The proposed series of five orchestral 
given this winter by Mr. Borch will supply a long felt want 
in Syracuse, N. Y. It is Mr. Borch’s intention to give 
varied programs of good music, which shall include works 
by the best composers, ancient and modern. The works 
of local composers will be given during the series. The 
first concert will be held January to. 

Wilmar Robert Schmidt, of Holyoke, has composed a 
“Memorial Song,” op. 42, for President McKinley, with 
words by Miss Bessie M. Skinner, of South Hadley Falls. 
The composition will be given at one of Mr. Hammond’s 
recitals at the Second Congregational Church in Holyoke. 


concerts to be 


[t is written for soprano, alto and baritone solos, with 
four-part mixed chorus and organ accompaniment. 
Several choir changes occurred at Syracuse, N. Y., Jan- 


uary 1. Mr. Sutcliffe left St. Paul’s, and the choir became 
a volunteer one. Miss Granniss left the First Baptist, and 
Mr. Wright, Miss Cowan and Miss Foster the May Mem- 
orial. Miss Granniss and Mr. Wright are now members 
of the Park Presbyterian choir. Mrs. Jessie Winter 
Schmidt, of Utica, is the soprano of the May Memorial 
choir. 

D. F. Easterday gave a musicale with his pupils at his 
home, Lincoln, Neb., December 21. The following are 
members of the class: Georgie Fulmer, Marie Mason, Ann 
Miller, Grace Mussetter, Bertha and Jessie Rouze, Louise 
Bagnall, Dessa Pierson, May Keller, Edna Sequim, Maude 
Holcomb, Nellie Harper, Florence Dobbs, Alice and Eunice 
Hunter, Lulu Woodley, Ella Wilson, May Hathaway, 
Helen Morrissey, Ethel Ames, Fay Lint, Susie Esseck, 
3irdie Draper, Jessie and Rubie Turner, Leona Johnson, 
Mer! Cartier, Buyne Hahn, Edith Craig, Nellie Perbaugh, 
Nellie Seitz, Katharine Westover, Beulah and Louise 
Bowlands, Edith Rush, Edith Schenck, Magdalene Dahl, 
Addie Gambrel, Grace Johnson, Mrs. Rouze, Mrs. Rob- 
bins, J. M. Todd and Norman Kerns. 

One of the most pretentious musical organizations of 
Columbus, Ohio, at present is the mixed choir at the 
cathedral, under the direction of Franz Ziegler. He has 
brought all his musical skill and resource to this work, and 
the result speaks for itself. Those now singing under his 
baton are Mrs. James T. Sheridan, M. Shannon, Miss Kate 
Murphy, Alice Ryan, Miss May Hartley, Miss Flo Kulp, 
Miss Clara Alsten, Miss Elizabeth McGreevy, Miss Amelia 
Kromanberger, Miss Flora E. Hoffman, Miss Grace Wil- 
liams, Miss Nellie Duffy, Miss Kitty Reardon, Miss Mayme 
Miss N. Mullay, Miss M. Murray, Miss Dora 
Snider, Miss A. Rowley, John Sheridan, Parnell Egan, 
George Frost, Clarence Wing, Ray McGreevy, James Leon- 


Toole, 


ard, P. G, Sullivan, L. Heinmiller, O. J. Heinmiller, F. S. 
Gliechhauff, J. S. Vosskuehler, Michael Higgy, William 
Higgy. 

Miss Myers, who sang recently at the musicale given by 
Walter DeC, Poultney at his home in Baltimore, Md., 
was the recipient of hearty applause after rendering 
“Chanson des Baisers,” by Bemberg. For an encore Miss 
Myers sang the “Good-bye” of Tosti, and then, by special 
request, she sang for the first time in this country the 
prayer written by Margherita of Italy, after the assassina 
tion of the King, set to music by Georgiani Walter, and 
sung for the first time by Miss Myers in Florence. Miss 
Myers, known in musical circles as Carita Morena, is 
spending a few months with her mother, Mrs. Lewis 
Myers, previous to her departure for Europe, where she 
will sing in May in London during the season. After 
that she goes to Italy to continue her operatic career. 

The members of the Arion Club, Milwaukee, Wis., are 
Mrs. W. W. Wallis, Miss Clara Eastman, Miss Jennie 
Bonfoey, Miss M. A. Batchelor, Mrs. Daniel Protheroe, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, Miss Ida Hesse, Mrs. W. G. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. F. Kroening, Miss Carrie S. Turner, Miss 
Caroline Davis, Mrs. H. J. Janzer, Mrs. Geo. H. D. John- 
son, Miss Minnie Wetzel, Mrs. W. P. Bishop, Miss E. 
van Schaick, Miss Harriet King, Miss Priscilla Ellis, Mrs. 
F. G. Suits, Miss Mary Kuenzli, Miss E, Bullock, Miss 
Saunders, Miss Hanna Graves, Miss Marie Haisler, Mrs. 
George Winne, Miss Sarah Ardry, Miss Julia Kuhli, Miss 
Bertha Ulrichs, Miss Alice Markey, Mrs. Charles Gillett, 
Miss Bessie Jones, Mrs. F. E. Walbridge, Mrs. C. S. 
Israel, Miss Ruth Walling, Mrs. O. Schmidt, Miss Elsa 
Cohen, Mrs. J. A, Powers, Miss Addie Wendell, Miss 
Bessie Tucker, Mrs. G. H. Dickinson, Miss Emily Roddis, 
Miss Gertrude Reinke, Mrs. Scoular, Mrs. P. L. Shepherd, 
Mrs. William Marnitz, Mrs. J. L. Williamson, Miss M. 
Haase, Mrs, John E. Jones, Mrs. T. H. Hay, Miss Lillian 
Lose, Miss Lillian Miller, Mrs. E. M. Daniell, Miss Mar- 
garet Maywood, Mrs. Geo. H. Burnham, Miss Mary E. 
Williams, Miss Pauline Davis, Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, Mrs. 
Thomas James, Mrs. P. Kane, Miss Mary Demorest, Mrs. 
F. W. Tolles, Miss Ethel Harrison, Miss Katherine Jones, 
Miss Maud Fry, Miss Caroline Kuenzli, Miss Frances 
Kelly, Mrs, George F. Otto, Miss Jessie Ellis, Miss Mar- 
garet Davis, Miss Annie Fry. Mrs. A. F. Heyward, Mrs. 
R. E. Powell, Miss Daisy Daniells, Miss Martha Wuerst, 
Miss Ella George, Miss Margaret Hughes, Miss Nellie 
Alward, Miss D. E. Trinthammer, Miss Margaret Hanni- 
fin, Miss Winnifred Clarke, Mrs. J. W. Roraback, Mrs. 
H. J. Hinkamp, Miss Ella Leonard, Mrs. John Le Feber, 
Miss Mary O. Allen, Mrs. A. G. Heyden, W. S. Allen, 
J. E. Jenner, H. V. Harter, C. E. Sammond, B. K. Jacobs, 
O. W. Williams, C. S. Israel, M. S. Yewdale, W. A. 
Bowers, James Leedom, R, F. Niemann, A. G. Wright, 
A. N. Love, W. E. Furlong, A. J. Johnston, George F. 
Phillips, J. H. Williams, G. A. McKelvey, Walter Haase, 
W. B. Masden, J. S. Unger, W. H. Bowers, Walter W. 
Wallis, W. E. Croley, Charles Wright, S. S. Weeks, F. E 
Fenton, L. J. Duncan, R. E. Powell, John Baker, J. C. 
Evans, T. L. Smith, Theodore Olson, Otto Raddatz, K. 
W. Jacobs, E. M. McVicker, E. E. Rogers, P. DeSwarte, 
Edward Callaway, William Candee, Clarence Christensen, 
R. L. Merrill, William T. Suckow, D. C. Owen, J. G. 
Artus, Irving Gilpatrick, A. D. Agnew, T. W. Boyce, H. G. 
Graham, C. T. Hickox, M. A. Pothoff, J. E. Wildish, C. H. 
Johnson, A, O. Brock, James Currie, George S. Eastman, 
G. W. Nelson, O. W. Roberts, O. Schmidt, Louis Renning, 
J. E. Williams, Arthur George, E. C. Chamberlain, Arthur 
Giger, D. A. Jones, J. G. Salsman, J. R. Williams, G. F. 
Otto, H. G. Barstar, D. E. Davis, J. E. Jones, Dr. O. 
Thienhaus, H. L, Taylor, William Marnitz, H. J. Janzer, 
L. G. Millard, W. P. Bishop, R. O. Roberts, Carl Haase, 
F. C. Smith, W. H. Starkweather, H. D. Heibe, W. W. 
Sawyer, F. C. McCutcheon, J. C. Brown, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Protheroe. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED Music.—The American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music (Metropolitan College of Music), 
New York city, will begin an evening course of lessons 
for the study of services of the Episcopal Church on 
Wednesday, January 15, at 8 o’clock. Since the intro- 
duction of women into vested choirs, a fresh field has 
been opened for which many singers are unprepared. 
Chorimasters give preference in their appointments to 
those who are familiar with the services, and the season 
for choir vacancies is at hand. 

T. E. Perkins, organist and director of the Pro-Cathe- 
dral, has made a great success out of the classes that re- 
cently finished. The evening classes are now arranged in 
order to provide for singers whose days are occupied. 
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Syracuse is to have a music festival on the 21st, 22d and 
23d of next April. 

The Apollo Club, of Louisville, Ky., has laid out an 
ambitious program for the season of 1902. 

The recent meeting of the Liszt Afternoon Piano Club 
was at the home of Miss Gerding, Nashville, Tenn. 

A program of American music was given December 16 
by members of the Matinée Musicale at Lincoln, Neb. 

The Chamber Music Club of the United Wisconsin Con- 
servatories gave a concert at Milwaukee, Wis., on Decem- 
ber 21. 

The Arion Glee Club, Omaha, Neb., now has a member- 
ship of twenty-four. Its latest glee is “Good Night,” by 
Dudley Buck. 

The Christmas meeting of the Amateur Musicale was 
held December 25 at the residence of Miss Etta Goldberg, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Ladies’ Glee Club, Omaha, Neb., which Prof 
Wright is forming, will begin work the second week in 
January, with twenty members. 

The Woman’s Wednesday Club, of Belton, Tex., devoted 
their last meeting to musical composers. Miss Julia Tarver 
read a sketch on the life and works of Gluck. 

The first regular concert of the season of 1901-1902 given 
by the Ladies’ Musical Club December 13, at Galveston, 
Tex., was one of the most pleasing in the history of the 
club. 

The second concert of the present season given by the 
Choral Society of the University, Champaign, Ill., occurred 
early in December. Miss Clara Henley Bussing was the 
soluist. 

The Liszt Afternoon Piano Club met December 21 at the 
home of Miss Gerding, Nashville, Tenn. She was assisted in 
conducting the work of the meeting by Mrs. Bowdrie, the 
president. 

A concert was given by Miss Mae E. Stephens, assisted 
by Mrs. Sachs and Mr. Anderson, at the Unitarian Church, 
Seattle, Wash., December 10. It was under the auspices of 
the Young People’s Literary Club. 

The Morning Musical Club, of Youngstown, Ohio, lis- 
tened to a miscellaneous program at the regular meeting in 
December. Mrs. Chas. Weick, M’ss Natalie Brown, Mrs 
Hugh Perkins, Mrs, J. E. Rhoades and Mrs. C. H. Slosson 
were the soloists. 

The officers of the Knoxville, Tenn., Tuesday Morning 
Musical Club are: President, Mrs. Florence Payne; vice- 
president, Miss Mabel Mitchell; secretary, Miss Lavice 
Powers; treasurer, Miss Mayte Weber. The directors are 
Mrs. Meek, Mrs. Delpuech and Mrs. Godwin; the assist- 
ants, Mrs. Brandau and Miss Cooley. 

The Woman’s Musical Society, of Watertown, N. Y., 
gave the first concert of its season of 1901-1902 to a large 
and cultured audience. The chorus was stronger in volume 
and sung with greater harmony than the chorus of last 
year, showing the excellent work of Conductor Louis Baker 
Phillips. 

The Tuesday Musical Club was entertained recently by 
Mrs, Horace Burt at Omaha, Neb. Mendelssohn was the 
composer selected for study, and the program was arranged 
by Miss Clara Hawley. Instrumental numbers were inter- 
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preted by Miss Paulson, Miss Boulter, Miss Hawley and 
Mrs. Whitmore. Mrs. Kountze, Mrs. Cudahy, Mrs. Young 
and Miss Bishop gave the songs, with Mrs. Whitmore as 
accompanist. 

The first concert by the newly organized Bach Society, 
Louisville, Ky., was given January 2. Much interest has 
been awakened in this society, which is composed of the 
best solo singers in the city. The program for the first 
concert embraced the second part of Bach’s “Christ- 
mas” oratorio, the second part of Berlioz’s “Childhood of 
Christ,” and Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas” oratorio. 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., Oratorio Society has been 
reorganized and the following officers elected: President, 
George H. Pew; first vice-president, Miss Anna Scott; 
second vice-president, J. E. Thompson; third vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. T. W. Ball; secretary, Leon W. Hall; treasurer, 
William A. Benjamin; board of directors, Mrs. Jennie 
Hall, Miss Lena Wygans, Mr. Hilary and the officers. 

On December 16 the Women’s Musical Club, of Burling- 
ton, la., gave a long program, in which Mrs. Sarah M. 
Wilkinson, Miss Louise Blanks, Miss Bertha Fritz, Miss 
Clara Woelthal, Miss Josephine Barker, Mrs. Percy E. 
McCarty, C. C. Clark, Mrs. Anna Lane Dixon, Mrs. 
Charles Suber, Mesdames Eggleston, Sickles, Parsons, 
Funck, Misses Kennedy, Foley, Hill and Abel took part. 

A new glee club has been formed in New Haven, Conn. 
Officers were elected, and in a preliminary way the plans 
of the club for the season were outlined. The new asso- 
ciation will be known as the Harmony Glee Club, and at 
present contains eighteen members. The officers were 
elected as follows: Leader, Alfred Hall; president and 
secretary, Frank K. Barnes. The members are Frank Van 
Dyke, William H. Pierce, Frank Hutchings, W. E. Alle- 
man, H. Foote, George Corey, Henry Winchell, Charles 
McKendry, E. Stebbins, F. N. Alling, H. Parmallee, George 
Stevenson, James Hall, Ray Cummings, F. E. Alling, Al- 
fred Hall, F. H. Winterbelder, F. K. Barnes. 

At the December meeting of the Dorchester, Mass., 
Choral Society the following assisted: Luella A. Horton, 
Mrs. Mabel LeF, Pearson, contralto, and Harry 
The members of the semi-chorus were 


soprano; 
Parmelee, baritone. 
Mrs. Gilbert C. Jackson, Sadie M. Logan, Caroline A. 
Rohnstock, Cora A. Whippen, Mrs. Herbert A. Austin, 
Mrs. William G. Bail, Louise Harris, Mrs. George M. 
Nay, A. Bessie Andrews, Mrs. Maurice J. Macdonald, 
Agnes M. Murdoch, May E. Wilder, Lillian E. Batchelder, 
Mrs. Frederick O. Downes, Ethel M. Gurney, Hattie F. 
Holmes, Mrs. Harry W. Blake. The full chorus com- 
prised Agnes M. Anderson, Mrs. Herbert A. Austin, Mrs. 
William G. Bail, Mrs. Paul Beaumont, Flora L. Borden, 
Mrs. Louis K. Brown, Anna C. Bullard, Mary E. Clapp, 
Mrs. Lena F. Crowe, Florence A. Goodfellow, Sadie E. 
Grant, Louise Harris, Mrs. James Howell, Mrs. Gilbert C. 
Jackson, Edna H. Kelley, Mary H. Knight, Sadie M 
Logan, Sarah A. Lyons, Esther Mann, Fred H. Mann, 
Grace E. Mills, Helen Murdoch, Mrs. George M. Nay, 
Caroline A. Rohnstock, Anna R. Seigle, Gertrude W. 
Simpson, Louise M. Steutermann, Anna M. Suhl, Theresa 
E, Tetlow, Louisa C. Werner, Cora A. Whippen, Marian 
Whippen, Mrs. Otis N. Alexander, Olga M. Anderson, 
A. Bessie Andrews, Lillian E. Batchelder, Mrs. Harry W. 
Blake, Emma F. Binford, Ethel A. Borden, Gertrude 
Clough, Mrs. Frederick O. Downes, Mrs. Olive B. S. Ellis, 
Fannie Fluet, Ethel M. Gurney, Hattie F, Holmes, Emma 
F. Keyser, Mrs. Maurice J. Macdonald, Margaret Mills, 
Agnes M. Murdoch, Maud C. O’Hara, Annie G. Parsons, 
Mrs. William E. Patenaude, Alice B. Seigle, Mrs. May E. 
Shipp, Maybelle E. Tetlow, May E. Wilder, Walter S. 
Batchelder, Percy Buchan, Archibald M, Campbell, Jr., 
George A. Douglas, Irving Fisher, William G. Hastings, 
Howard S. Harrington, Charles H. Holmes, Arthur H. 
Houston, John W. Hunter, Wilbert B. Marshall, Edmund 
E. Pritchett, William Spratt, Walter T. Wingfield, Otis 


N. Alexander, Thomas C. Bachelder, R. Edgar Bailey, 
David L. Billings, Osgood C. Blaney, William A. Cahoon, 
Douglas H, Curtice, S. Edward Hadley, Charles G. Howe, 
J. Christian Jepsen, F. Morton King, Arthur C. Poore, 
William O. Putnam, Edgar L. Raub, Jens H. Rohnstock, 
John A. Smallman, Warren G. Veazie, Charles A. White- 


ley. 


CONRADI PLAYS FOR BURMEISTER. 
} 


UTHER CONRADI, a Baltimore pianist and teacher 
and a former advanced pupil of Richard Burmeister, 
Burmeister’s Park avenue studio last 


Misses Carbone, yo- 


gave a recital at Mr 
hursday morning. Assisted by the 
calists, Mr. Conradi gave this program: 


Symphoniques Schumann 





+ in E major, op . Chopin 
Valse in C sharp minor Chopin 
Chopin 


Scherzo in C sharp minor 
Luther Conradi 
Two duets— 
Villanella 
Bird in Air .- Brahms 
The Misses Carbone. 


Meyerbeer 


Persian Song .. Burmeister 


Capriccio in C major, o surmeister 

Hark, Hark, the Lark (piano transcription by Liszt) ..Schubert 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No, 8 - - Liszt 
Luther Conradi 

Mr. Conradi’s playing is marked for its musical quality. 

l 1 technically he is quite equal 





His tone is warm and full 
to the greatest compositions His Chopin playing was 
virile and yet it was not lacking on the poetic side. Of 

he guests were the composi- 





special interest to some of the 
ns by Mr. Burmeister. “The Persian Song” is quite 
characteristic, and the daintiness of the Capriccio was cap- 
tivating. Naturally Liszt's transcription of “Hark, Hark 


the Lark” proved a winning number with the young peo- 





ple present. 

The Misses Carbone delighted with their singing. The 
voices of these sisters blended richly together, and they 
were congratulated for singing unhackneyed songs. The 
Liszt Rhapsody at the close was played very brilliantly by 
Mr. Conradi and he was very heartily applauded. Socially 
these musical mornings at Mr. Burmeister’s handsome 
studio are as charming as they are musical. A _ third 
morning has been arranged for Thursday, January 16. 


Clara Poole-King. 
RS. CLARA POOLE-KING, as the contralto solo- 


ist at the Christmas performance of “The Mes- 


t 
siah’ in Boston, repeated her former successes The old 
oratorio was again sung by the Handel and Haydn So 
ciety before a great audience. In their reports the Bos- 
ton critics referred as follows to Mrs. King’s singing: 
The oratorio is as a whole so familiar that public interest attaches 
chiefly to the solo singers, who come either as old friends to be wel- 
comed back, or as strangers to be kindly greeted and then critically 
considered. In last night’s quartet only one artist could be placed 
n the former category—Mrs. Clara | e-King, whose rich, warm 
voice, honest, ser s style, and ger r tional manner gave, 
as often before, their true and deep effect in the airs assigned to the 


contralto part.—Boston Herald. 





Mrs. Clara Poole-King, the alto soloist, is well known in Boston, 
and has been heard before here in oratorio. Her work last evening 


was worthy of an artist of her reputation and experience.—Boston 


Globe. 

Mrs. King was at her best in “He Was Despised,” which she 
sang quietly and without the nauseating exaggeration of woe af- 
fected by so many lethargic altos. The quartet of soloists, while in 
the main composed of artists not hitherto identified with perform- 
ances by the Handel and Haydn Society, were more than satisfac- 
tory, and the audience was not at all backward in manifesting its 


favor toward them.—Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. King was most convincing in “He Was Despised,” which 


she sang with real pathos and unexaggeratedly.—Boston Jcurnal. 
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CINCINNATI, January 4, 1902 


HE musical event of the present week was the en- 
gagement of the Rose Cecilia Shay Opera Com 
pany for a series of six performances in Music 

“Trovatore,” 





Hall. They were “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
‘Pagliacci’ and “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ “Martha” and 
“Carmen.’ 

Miss Shay, it may be stated without fear of contradic- 
tion, is an ideal Carmen. Her conception has a decided 
individuality and invites a definite analysis from the critic 
Calvé has a sensuous, suggestive, amorous, if you will, 
conception of the part. ‘This overshadows the accessories 
of the flirt—the irresolute, fickle-minded lover Miss 
Shay is true to the story and iaithful to the intentions of 
the composer. She puts into it all the fickleness of a 
butterfly, but when she loves she loves genuinely, how 
quickly soever her love may change for another. When 
she puts her arms around the Toreador in the second act 
she is practically done with Don José, and she has already 
begun to establish another in her affections. Her sym- 
pathy for José lingers, and in finally casting off her re- 
gard for him it is done, with all her outbursts of pa:sion 
and rage, without cruelty. Her interpretation was true 
to this conception from the beginning, and consistently 
carried out to the close. It was unfolded step by step, 
scene aiter scene, until the whole character stood revealed 
in artistic symmetry and beauty. To her conception she 
added an action that was intensely dramatic at all times 
Her merest by-play had significance in harmony with the 
detail of the story and its development. In the second, 
third and fourth acts she reached climaxes of effect. Her 
voice was in keeping with her dramatic ability. It is one 
ot those full, resonant, glorious mezzo-sopranos that have 
a range apparently without limit. 

Her intensely dramatic singing in the card scene of the 
third act was deeply impressive—each foreboding, as told 
by the destiny oi the cards, was expressed in her voice and 
action and the appalling sentence of death seemed to be 
present to the audience in the pathos of her voice. 

Miss Shay’s Marguerite in ‘Faust’ meets a high ideal. 
She has evidently made it the subject of earnest conscien 
tiousness and abiding conviction. She presents as far as 
is in her power the character of Goethe, and her concep 
tion is pure, lofty and elevating. There is no French clap- 
trap or mannerism about it. It contains not a suggestion 
frivolity. In the death scene of Valentine her concep 


tion reached an expression of great dramatic intensity, 
and al] her natural resources of histrionic endowment 
came into full play. Miss Shay was warmly appreciated 
by the audience, and she, with the other principals, was 
illed out several times after the third, fourth and ‘ast acts. 

\s Azucena of ‘“Trovatore’”’ Miss Shay revealed an 
ntense individuality. In the gypsy camp scene her acting 
was of the most dramatic character, supported by a voice 
that through all the difficult phrasing and declamatory 
passages rose to a climax of effect. There was nothing 
overdone in her interpretation. She had studied herself 
» thoroughly into the character that for the nonce it be 


ime part and parcel of her being—a complete absorption. 


Her voice is particularly well adapted to Azucena, for its 
lower notes are full and broad, and the higher have de- 
cided resonance. 

The presentation of “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” was of an impressively satisfying character. The 
chorus was up to a spirited mettle, and sang with con- 
vincing volume and unerring cohesiveness. The orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Emanuel played with unction, 
exceptional spirit and finish. There was proof of the 
claim that English grand opera can be put on a com- 
peting basis with that presented by a polyglot company 
in foreign languages. English grand opera may be a 
difficult undertaking, and it may take a long time to 
convince the American people of its advantages, but if 
each performance stood on as high a plane of merit as 
that given by the Shay company it would soon win the 
day. Comparisons may be odious, but it is nevertheless 
true that during the recent engagement of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company there was not one opera presented 
that gave more complete satisfaction than these two gems 
of the modern Italian school. 

The Santuzza of Rose Cecilia Shay is an admirable 
one—in the purity and strength of its conception—the 
ardor and completeness of its interpretation. It left an 
impression that in the sixth and seventh scenes rose to a 
thrilling dramatic climax. 

“Martha” this afternoon and a repetition of “Carmen” 
at night closed the engagement. Miss Shay is a Cincin 
nati girl, of whom her fellow citizens have every reason 
to be proud. 


= = 


The college reopened on Thursday, and all the mem- 
bers of the faculty seemed to have enjoyed a much needed 
rest during the holidays. The elementary and theory 
classes will be resumed this week. The college orches- 
tra will hold rehearsals on Tuesday and Thursday, and 
the college chorus will meet on Wednesday at 3 p. m. 
The first college orchestra and chorus concert of the sea- 
son will be given on Friday evening, January 17. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Van der Stucken post- 
poned this concert by request, the original date being 
such as to conflict with the grand opera festival. The 
first college orchestra and chorus concert should attract 
the attention of musicians and patrons of music by reason 
of the fact that Mr. Van der Stucken will bring out a 
number of novelties, one of which is a concerto for four 
violins by the following talented pupils of Jose Marien: 
Mrs. Gisla L. Weber, Miss Bertha Roth and Ralph Wet- 
more and Frederic Gerard. 

Ss <= 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the College 
of Music held Friday afternoon, Mayor Julius Fleisch- 
mann, president of the college, showed his great interest 
in and generosity to the college by a very handsome 
donation of $6,000. It came as a surprise, and a resolu- 
tion of thanks was passed by the board, expressing their 
appreciation of the generous gift. 


ee 


‘The Messiah” performance, which was to have taken 
place last Monday night, December 30, was “called off” 
and will be given in Music Hall, probably on Saturday 
evening, January 18, with the financial support of H. W. 
Crawford, president of the Smith & Nixon Piano Com- 
pany. There will be distinguished soloists and chorus, 
under direction of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, assisted by the 
Symphony Orchestra. 


J << 


Prof. Andrew Nembach, for twenty years organist and 
leader of the choir at the Plum Street Temple, recently re- 
signed his position. He is one of the most thorough mu- 


sicians in the city. J. A. Homan. 





LAMPERTI’S SCHOOL IN PARIS. 


OME errors have crept into notices regarding the 
Lamperti School in Paris, which is situated at 14 
bis rue Jadin, near the Parc Monceau. This is a school 
in which vocal instruction is given, and the modern lan- 
guages are taught. Italian, French, German and English 
diction is taught also. The price for the instruction is 500 
francs monthly, including board, which is known in France 
and Europe as pension. 

Now then, we wish it understood that Madame Lam- 
perti, who is at the head 
the late Francesco Lamperti, the great Milan teacher, who 
was the instructor of Alboni and the teacher of Campanini 
and of Sembrich and Galassi, as well as hundreds of re 


the school, is the widow of 


nowned singers. Madame Lamperti is, of course, thor 
oughly in command of the system and method that was 
employed by the great Lamperti in placing the voice and 
in giving lessons in everything vocal. She is not only a 
singer herself, but she was at one time a prominent artist 
on the operatic stage. She isa woman of great intellectual 
strength and imbued with an artistic temperament of a 
high order. Those pupils who may take lessons from her 
and who wiil learn from her what she is able to teach and 
supply them with will secure an unquestionable advantag« 
in the vocal and musical world. 


Gaston Dethier. 


ASTON M_ DETHIER, organist of St. Francis 

Xavier’s Church, New York, recently opened the 

new organ of the Church of the Gesu, Montreal, Canada. 

As is uoual when Mr. Dethier plays, his success was phe- 
nomenal. 

Following are excerpts from some of his press notices: 


* * Mr. Dethier is undoubtedly one of the finest organist 
yet heard in Montreal, and, being a young man, not yet 
his twenties, he has a wonderful future before him. * * Mon 


treal Herald. 


* * * Mr. Dethier brought out the qualities of the organ to 


perfection. There was a great variety in his choice of pieces. The 


jach and Fugue by Liszt is a scholarly piece of music, perhaps tox 
deep for any but an audience of well-trained organists. Mr. Dethier 
is great along the whole line, but one quality of his impressed us 
all the more, as it is the rarest to be met with among organists 

his playing is as neat as it is distinct. There is no skipping over 
notes or half sinking them 





In a fugue when the pedals take up the theme one could foll 
the melody with as much ease as when the right or left hand had it 

his may depend upon change of registration in the manual « 
as to bring out the pedal part, or on some other device known only 
to Mr. Dethier, but the effect was striking and was unusual as it 
was pleasant to listen to. This quality of his playing came out 
forcibly in the Thiele selections. There are in this piece some pas 
sages for the pedals, which, when taken up in the allegro tempo 
present difficulties which none but the trained organist realize 
Mr. Dethier entered on them with as much apparent ease as when 
playing the largo movement in Batiste’s ““O Filii,”” and from first to 
last one followed with ease the rapid succession of pedal notes. 
Concerning Mr. Dethier’s exquisite taste, one need refer only to his 
own graceful compositions. The only regret is that he played but 
two. Mr. Dethier has certainly a brilliant future before him. If, 
young as he is, he could achieve such success last evening, what 
may he not do when age and experience shall have matured his 
powers to their utmost? It is hoped that Montreal music lovers 
will soon have the pleasure of hearing him once again interpret the 
great works of the masters in his own inimitable style Montreal 
Gazette, 

Of Mr. Dethier, it can be said that he is an artist, with every 
prospect of a brilliant future before him. He appears to be equally 
at home when playing the most exacting compositions of Bach and 
Liszt, and Wagner and Best, Guilmant and Lemmens, as when ren 
dering his own effective and dainty compositions. Mr. Dethier’s 
method is excellent and his playing is smooth and clean 

The pedal passages in several of last night’s numbers were most 
difficult and intricate, but every note could be distinctly heard, even 
when apparently outweighted by the full resources of the great 
swell choir and solo organ.—Montreal Star. 





Oratorio—Concerts—Festivals. 


FREDERIC MARTIN 


Basso-Cantante. 


( PINKHAM BUREAU, 
ADDRESS: - 33 Union Square West, NEW YORK. 
{ 149A Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUARD REUSS, 


MME. LUISE REUSS-BELCE, Soprano, 
with Maurice Grau Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Recitals address "= 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 





PIANIST. 
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JOSEPHINE S.W, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





at MACKENZIE 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Address FRED 0. F REGARD, Manager, 
Ceatral Park West, NEW YORK CITY. 





GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
——___— SOPRANO. 
Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, 
Berlin ; Henschel, London. 
Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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WOLLE, 


Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN 


AND THE FOREIGNERS. 


{Springfield (Mass.) Republican, December 22, 1901.] 


A CORRESPONDENT in Westfield takes the Repub- 

lican to task im a not unfriendly spirit for not wag- 
ing a more strenuous war against what he cails “this 
crazy European musical tendency,” a somewhat vague 
phrase by which he seems to mean (1) the rage for for- 
eign grand opera in a few large cities, (2) the reluctance 
to give opera in English, (3) the prevalence of foreign- 
born players and singers in the United States. On ac- 
count of this vagueness of meaning, it is difficult to know 
precisely what he means by his statement that in the last 
half dozen years he has not seen an utterance in these col- 
umns against this evil. As has been seen, this “European 
tendency” shows itself in many phases, some of which 
have been frequently discussed here. But since our con- 
tributor’s letter opens up the whole topic, it may be best 
to begin by citing his views. He incloses and indorses 
this bit of sarcasm from THe MusicaL Courier: 

American singers are not able to make any money, even 
when they give great recitals of great and new songs, 
such as George Hamlin, with his Richard Strauss cycle, 
presented last week, and with $16 receipts in New York 
city. Had it been Georgibusky Hamlinski, of Gregoro 
witchkiville, Umbillicumunkey, Turkestan, singing in a 
language which no one could understand, he wou!d have 
had $1,600 in the house; the name alone would have done 
it, and with long hair hanging over his unshampooed 
skull $408 more would have been taken in at the door 

The writer says in comment: 

Surely the unmindful conduct of the American public 
toward the use of the mother tongue, in opera at least, 
merits the severest censure. Think of an American born 
artist like Nordica or Sanderson refusing to sing in Eng 
lish, because to do so would mean loss of musical caste? 
And recall the recent interview of Grau in a Western paper 

on his late trip to the Pacific Coast—in which he is re 
ported to say that the American public prefers an opera 
badly sung in Italian, French or German to a well sung 
opera in English. Cannot something be done to change 
this state of things? An American opera, however meri 
torious, Grau is reported to have said, doesn’t stand a 
ghost of a show of being staged because the American pub 
lic will not buy tickets to American productions. What 
promise for our musical future! Must we forever have for 
eign operas sung by foreigners? Is there not somewhere 
an American benefactor—an Andrew Carnegie—who will 
see that this national wrong is righted? Why should not 
you in the Republican, and Krehbiel in the Tribune, and 
Henderson in the Times, and Huneker, and all your class 
measure up to your responsibility in this matter? 

The Republican has many times urged the importance 
and necessity of giving opera in English, if it is ever to 
become a vital factor in our musical life, and this is indeed 
a worthy object for the beneficence of a millionaire of the 
Carnegie stamp. The thing is entirely practicable, with a 
substantial endowment, and would undoubtedly be of great 
benefit to our musical life. Under the present régime, opera 
is purely an exotic !uxury in every detail, and takes no real 
hold on the masses. It is apparently only through such an 
endowed theatre that the American composer of grand 
opera will ever have a chance. To attack the present op 
eratic system, however, is a waste of gunpowder, since it 
depends for support chiefly on fashion, which has never 
been amenable to reason. Addison began the attack bravely 
in the eighteenth century, when the position of opera was 
much the same in London as it is to-day in London and 
New York, but opera has gone on its own sweet way. The 
true line of attack is to work for opera in English, and it 
will be strange if, with all the vast disbursements being 
made nowadays for art and education, something of the 
sort is not achieved in our time. 


The general question of a “European musical tendency’ 
is more difficult. It would be anything but a wise policy 
to put up a Chinese wall about the United States, even if 
such a thing were possible. We need European music, 
we need European musicians. We should welcome them 
and learn from them what we can. America is simply not 
ready to stand alone. Where are the four native Amer- 
icans who could take the place of the Kneisel Quartet? 
Where is the American Ysaye, César Thomson, Gregoro 
witsch, Kreisler, Petschnikoff, Sarasate, Burmeister, Ku 
belik, Lady Hallé, the American Paderewski, Gabrilo 
witsch, Bauer, D’Albert, Busoni, Carrefio, Friedheim, 
Siloti, Rosenthal, Dohnanyi? Such names, and the list 
might run on indefinitely, show how slight the body of 
American achievement still is. Most of the best Amer- 
ican players are of foreign birth or extraction, like Jo 
seffy and Godowsky on the piano; Kneisel, Bendix and 
Spiering on the violin; Schroeder, Schulz and the late 
Fritz Giese on the ’cello. There are good American 
names, Maud Powell and Leonora Jackson among the 
violinists; William Mason and William H. Sherwood 
among the pianists. Yet none of them has attained a 
place in the foremost rank, and, taken together, they rep 
resent but a fraction of what is needed by this great coun 
try of 70,000,000 people. We cannot dispense with the for 
eign artist yet awhile. When we can do so, in fact, it will 
no longer be necessary. Germany does not find it neces 
sary to worry about the invasion of foreign artists, nor 
does France. The simple fact of the case is that America 
is just now a vacuum, which is being filled by pressure 
from outside. Unfortunately, the thing to be produced, 
namely, genius, is of so delicate and elusive a sort that no 
Dingley tariff would avail as a forcing agent 

It is by no means true that the American artist is 
crowded out by the foreigner. No doubt it is hard for an 
American singer, unless of exceptional talent, to find a 
place in grand opera, but an American who does make her 
way, like Nordica, Nevada or Suzanne Adams, is excep 
tionally petted. The public is fond of an American musician 
when once his standing is proved, but it is suspicious of 
the unknown and the untried, and there is no system by 
which the obscure can be given such a chance to make their 
Way as exists in other countries. The American public ig 
nores everything but the best, and likes to pay for full 
blown reputations rather than to experiment. The remedy 
for this can only come, if it comes at all, with greater ar 
tistic maturity and greater self-confidence in judgment 
But outside of grand opera American singers have no rea 
son to complain. In comic opgra they have things all their 
own way, and that without being able to sing! The greater 
part of our oratorio and concert singers are Americans, and 
a good voice, with fair talent and decent application. need 
never go begging. Church music in general is in the hands 
of American singers, and while it offers no very glittering 
rewards it has been a useful support to many. Church or 
ganists and choir directors are also Americans as a rule 

It is too broad a statement to say that “American sing 
ers are not able to make any money.” Madame Nordica 
can hardly need those war claim millions for which she 
has brought suit, and singers like Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, 
Evan Williams, David Bispham and Joseph Baernstein 
are not heard complaining for lack of employment 
Neither is George Hamlin, of Chicago, for that matter, 
and if only sixteen of the unterrified went to hear him 
sing the Richard Strauss cycle in New York, it does not 
necessarily show an instinctive hostility to American mu 
sicians. It may only show that the Strauss cycle is not a 

popular make. Americans are not alone in such unfortu 

nate experiences Ernst von Dohnanyi, for example, a 
young Austrian pianist of remarkable ability, played in 
Chicago to an audience of barely a dozen, and Mme. Lilli 
Lehmann had but a handful of hearers in Boston. More 
than one foreign musician has returned from an American 
tour broken in spirit and in purse. On the whole, it is 


impossible to find any such widespread hostility to Amer- 
ican talent, and Americans have a fair representation ex- 
cept in the great orchestras, which are still, with certain 
exceptions, recruited largely from foreign stock. The 
time has already come when the musician of ability and 
with a gift for pushing his fortunes, which does not always 
go with ability, can be pretty sure of making a place for 
himself. As the number of such musicians increases the 
inevitable effect will be to eliminate the second rate for 
eigners, both in teaching and on the concert platform, 
leaving a place only for the great artists, who properly 
belong to the whole world, and whom we cannot afford 
not to hear. 

The more immediate question, that of singing in English 
is complicated with many technical problems. Sing in Eng 


lish? Why, certainly. But what? The oratorios we al 
ready have in English exclusively. There are me worthy 
songs, not so many as there should be, and there is con 
opera. But beyond that point a new difficulty comes in 
that of translation. The better a song is in its mating of 
music and words, the more impossible it is to translate it 


> os 1.4 ' : 
I the availabie transiation would D 


adequately Most « 


enough to make one weep, were it not for the fact that most 


singers are mercifully defective in enunciation. There is a 
crying need for real literary artists, with taste, a knowledge 
of music, and that sense of humor which, for some obscure 


reason, seems so painfully lacking in all translators, to ren 


der into sound English the great musical treasures in Ger 
man and other languages, both songs and operas. Unti 
this indispensable foundation is laid, opera in English must 
be unsatisfactory 


Zeldenrust in New. York. 
ANAGER LOUDON G. CHARLTON announces 
that Zeldenrust will give his first New York r 


at Carnegie Hall Sunday evening, January 12, com 
ing at 8:15 o'clock 

Since he made his American début at Cincinnati lat 
November with the Symphony Orchestra, when he scored 
a sensational success with the Grieg Concerto, this emi 
nent Holland pianist has given a seric f recitals throug] 
the South, and each of his appearance: s bi notabl 
as a triumph on his part and an ovation from the aud 
ence 

The press everywhere has recorded, wit flattering 
unanimity, his high rank as a scholarly, n anly v 
tuoso. The only novelty in the pianistic field this year 
and with the dignity and finish of a mature artist, Zelden 
rust’s initial appearance here, in recital, Sunday evening 
promises to mark an event of first importar n the 
musical season 

The program follows 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 2 B 
Theme and Variations, op. 142, N > 
Fantaisie and Fugue, G minor B I 
Ballade, A flat ( 
Etude, op. 25, No. 7, C sharp minor ( 
Etude, op. 25, No, 2 Chopin 
Polacea Brillante Webe 
Isolde’s Liebestod (Tristan und Isolde Wagner-I 
On the Wings of Song Mende 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 14 I 


Music at Henry Franx’s.—At the regular Sunday di 
course of Henry Frank, the eminent lecturer, held at Car 


negie Lyceum last Sunday, the vocal music was given by 
Miss Heide bac h 1 soprat wh sings W n ea 

refined style and with intelligent interpretation Mis 
Paula Semnacher did the accompanying in a scholarly man 
ner. The discourse was “Metaphysics of Sociology,” and 
Mr. Frank made it a fascinating portrayal of the similarity 
of the physical development of the globe and the social de 


velopment of man. Every person of intellectual tastes an 
scientific and philosophic tendency should attend Henry 
Frank’s Sunday discourses 














ELECTA GIFEORD, 


SOPRANO. 
Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. 


WEST: 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EAST: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
181 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





ARTHUR HOCHMAN 


THE EMINENT PIANIST, 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 





For Dates address Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 


540 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





1901 


PAUR 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 








ANNUAL TOUR OF 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


1902 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 








om STRONG 


TENOR. 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. 


Concert Direction REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, New York. 


JEANNETT &_....{...... 


DURNO 


PIANIST. 


Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
740 Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


JANPOLSKI 


oe BAR ITONE_--e 


Concert, Oratorio, 


WOLFSOHN BUREAU, or 434 W. 124th Street, NEW YORK. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 
More from the New York Critics Regarding Her Playing. 


HEN we study the struggle men and women have to 
achieve even mediocre success in art and scientific 
and other professions, we are compelled to seek an ex- 
planation from the great occult teachers for the remarkable 
accomplishments of pianists like Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
Here, in her own country (she was brought to the United 
States in infancy) she has won innumerable triumphs and 
continues to win them. Two weeks ago we published the New 
York criticisms of her first recital in Mendelssohn Hall. 
To-day we add the criticisms of the second recital given a 
few days later at the same hall: 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s program at her second recital yester- 
day afternoon in Carnegie Hall was an interesting one. The pianist 
was in an electric mood and the music offered of an electic char- 
acter. Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Brahms, Grieg, Saint-Saéns 
and Moszkowski made up a list sufficiently various. The inclusion 
of Mendelssohn, though he was represented by too familiar excerpts, 
is a hint for those pianists who live too much with Chopin, Schu- 
mann and the moderns. Much of Mendelssohn’s piano music was 
dead when published, but a moiety will enjoy a small immortality. 
Ihe Variations Serieuses, beautifully read by Madame Zeisler, con- 
ain genuine music. It was by request that she played that most 


funereal of wedding marches—Mendelssohn’s. Liszt’s arrangement 
is not a perversion, while the elfin music is transcribed most happily. 

The blithe Bloomfield fingers played this scherzo with febrile 
velocity, with dainty malice. 

Madame Zeisler attained her full artistic height in the Chopin 
group, the G minor Ballade, Berceuse and B minor Scherzo. The 
latter, with its drastic accentuation, gloomy key color and sombre, 
defiant note, was delivered with overwhelming power. Its B major 
trio was invested with the true, lulling, almost hypnotic, atmosphere, 
while the coda was a mad chase. Octaves were introduced in the 
last chromatic run. The Ballade was another achievement. Brahms 
was represented by his dramatic rhapsodie, also in the key of G 
minor. 

The Cradle Song of Chopin was stung unconventionally, and, one 
is happy to record, without sickly sentimentality. Madame Zeisler’s 
tremendous wrist endurance was demonstrated in the Saint-Saéns 
Study—the prelude to op. 52—and later in Grieg’s most character- 
ic “On the Mountains.” Macdowell’s ‘“‘Witches’ Dance” was a 
polished performance, and so was Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol” 
and the three recall numbers—Chopin’s G flat Study, “‘Papillons”; 
Schuett’s Valse, “Bien Aimé,” and Chopin’s G flat Posthumous 
Valse. It was another afternoon of triumph for this subtle, ca 
pricious, dramatic, musical compound called Fannie Bloomfield- 


Zeisler!—New York Sun, November 20, 1901.. 


A GREAT WOMAN PIANIST. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler Electrifies Her Audience, 

Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave her second piano recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall yesterday afternoon, and fairly electrified her audi- 
ence with her superb energy, her vivid expressiveness and her tech: 
nical perfections. It was the playing of a woman who is a bundle of 
nerves, each one of them tingling with musical feeling, acutely sen- 
sitive to the emotional influences of melody, with delicate fingers 
drilled to a point of extreme dexterity—a woman whose whole life 
is absorbed in her art. 

here is no woman pianist to-day who ranks with her in these 
respects. There are some who in the broader phases of music— 
in the field of concertos—produce greater effects, thanks to the 
possession of greater physica! power, but in her extraordinary 
combination of superlative virtuosity and overwhelming tempera- 
mental enthusiasm she has no peer. 

Yesterday she played Schumann's “Papillons” with a masterly 
display of light touch, fascinating style and romantic expression; 
Mendelssohn’s “Serious Variations” with most striking contrasts 
of rhythmic form; several Chopin compositions with a dreamy 
languor that set the senses to throbbing, and some short pieces 
by MacDowell and Saint-Saéns that were marvelous displays of 
crisp and crystalline execution. —New York World. 

Madame Zeisler was in exceptionally fine spirits, and the result 
was a rare treat for her admirers. Her Chopin numbers could, per- 
haps, be chosen as the most delightful of her interpretations. The 


wealth of tone and varied coloring in the Ballade; the luscious 
sweetness of the melody and the brilliance of the bravura parts will 
remain forever in the memory of those present. The Berceuse was 
given in a tempo truly consistent with a lullaby—not rushed through 
in the curious fashion that so many artists adopt. 

The Scherzo was delicious in its piquancy and saucy spirit. Ma- 
dame Zeisler is faultless in judging the possibilities of her instru- 
ment. Her management of dynamics keeps the interest keenly alive, 
and her numerous qualities of touch, ranging from the most crisp, 
cutting staccato to the most languorous, singing legato, are a con- 


ant source of enjoyment, 


op. 2 


MacDowell’s brilliant ‘Witches’ Dance” was dazzling under her 
swift fingers, and Saint-Saéns’ Etude, although not of great mu- 
sical value, gave her a chance to display her wonderful suppleness 
and dexterity of the wrists. 

Piano playing such as this cannot be surpassed. A few great 
artists may differ from her in their reading of a composition, which 
is entirely a matter of musical temperament, but it is questionable 
whether any we shall hear this winter will mark their work with 
the impress of so original an individuality as Madame Zeisler’s.— 
New York Journal. 


HER SECOND RECITAL ANOTHER EXHIBITION OF 
BRILLIANT TECHNIC, 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler gave the second of her two piano 
recitals at Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. She had a large 
audience, and the enthusiasm of the assembly was inspiring. 

As on the occasion of the first recital last Saturday, the selection 
of numbers was largely, though not wholly, such as to give oppor- 
tunity for the fullest display of the pianist’s technical powers with- 
out demanding any revelation of those highest qualities of inter- 
pretation without which piano playing is but an exhibition of vir- 
tuosity. The exceptions in yesterday’s program were the “Papil- 
lons” of Schumann, the Rhapsody of Brahms and the three Chopin 
numbers. In these, of course, the artist had room to show what 
she could do in the matters of conception and communication of 
her conceptions to an audience. 

The pianist’s present vigorous style proved to be well adapted to 
the Brahms number, which lent itself fairly to her reading, not 
constructed strictly on the conventional lines. 

In the three Chopin numbers Mrs. Zeisler was heard at her best 
as an interpreter. Her readings of the G minor Ballade and the 
great B minor Scherzo were marked by passion, sweeping bril- 
liancy of execution, and withal a judicious preservation of purely 
musical symmetry. It was admirable piano playing. That the Ber- 
ceuse went well was a matter of course. 

But there is not any room for doubt that the qualities which at- 
tracted the most attention in yesterday's recital were those which 
belong principally to the technical side of the art of piano playing. 
Behind these operated puissantly Mrs. Zeisler’s strong personality 
and her intensely nervous temperament, which instill marked in 
dividuality and magnetic force into all her work. But the unerring 
precision of her finger work, the astonishing mastery of wrist tech- 
nics and the ravishing beauty of touch found in all her performances 
cannot pass without special notice. Such displays as she gave in 
the Saint-Saéns Etude and in Grieg’s “On the Mountains” are vir- 
tuosity of the highest order, and it is not at all astonishing that 
her audience was moved to very lively demonstrations of pleasure.— 
New York Times. 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is one of the few pianists whom 
professionals as well as amateurs go to hear for their own pleasure. 
She is not only a marvelous virtuoso, but she has what most pianists 
iack, individuality and temperament, the gifts of giving new read- 
ings and of investing everything she plays with an emotional at- 
mosphere. She gave her second recital yesterday afternoon, and 
there was a good-sized and enthusiastic audience in Mendelssohn 
Hall. If local music lovers knew how very entertaining and delight- 
ful her concerts are she would have to give them in Carnegie Hall, 
and it would be filled to its capagity. 

Like Paderewski and other pianists of the emotional school, Mrs, 
Zeisler is seldom quite at her best in the first pieces on her pro- 
gram. She began yesterday with Schumann’s “Papillons,” and 
played them interestingly; but if these pieces had been at the end 
of the program instead of at the beginning, there would have been 
more color and more fervor in their iaterpretation. However, as 
Crieg’s charming “On the Mountains” and ‘‘Norwegian Bridal Pro 
and Moszkowski’s dainty “Caprice Espagnol” got the bene- 
fit of position, there was no cause for complaint, since these pieces 


cession,” 


have been heard so much less frequently. 

It is, indeed, one of this pianist’s best points that she gives un- 
conventional programs. She does not seem to think it necessary to 
always insert one of the ponderous Teutonic sonatas which have 
done so much to crush the life out of piano recitals, but devotes 
more attention to the interesting short pieces of our own time, such 
as those by Moszkowski and Grieg, just mentioned, or the 
“Witches’ Dance” of MacDowell, which was received with special 
favor by the audience—and no wonder; for it is not only a very ef- 
fective concert piece, but is melodically and harmonically as fas- 
cinating as Chopin and Grieg. Brahms’ Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, 
the best of his piano pieces, was also loudly applauded. 

There were also some of the more familiar pieces. Mendelssohn 
is to-day remembered by pianists chiefly as the composer of the 
Scherzo Capriccioso, the worst thing he ever wrote, and the “Va- 
riations Sérieuses,” the best thing he ever wrote for the piano. 
Mrs. Zeisler, as a matter of course, chose the latter. She also 
played, with amazing bravura, the scintillating ““Dance of the Elves” 
and the Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music, in Liszt’s inimitable arrangement—one of his mir- 
acles of mere transcription which reveal more genius than seven- 
eighths of the alleged original piano pieces. But it was in Chopin 
that the Chicago pianist was at her best. There was the Ballade, 
; the Berceuse and the Scherzo, op. 20. The Berceuse has 








been so often played, and so badly, that one dreads seeing it on a 
program, but yesterday it was such a dream of beauty and grace 
that one could not help falling in love with it again. Yet even this 
was thrown into the shade by the inspired performance of Chopin’s 
greatest work, the Scherzo referred to—that sombre, pathetic ex- 
pression of cosmic pessimism, interrupted by the most tender, soul- 
ful melody penned by genius. 

When the program had come to an end, the audience remained 
and compelled the pianist to add several other pieces—a Chopin 
Etude and Valse and Schuett’s daintily, voluptuously Viennese 
Valse from his “Papillons d’Amour.” It was a notable concert.— 
New York Evening Post. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, a pianist whom kings might delight to 
honor, played a second program yesterday in Mendelssohn Hall. 
No player of piano “pieces” that students know has made them 
more thrilling to hear. No virtuoso excites an audience by fairer 
methods than does this wonderful woman from Chicago. Ameri- 
canitis, nervous keenness, has no more musical exemplar. Wrists 
and rhythms, digits and dynamics, arms and the man—no, the 
woman, fairly dance before the startled spectator. The piano roars 
or it just hums a tune. And all from a cause no bigger than a 
man’s hand—the pair of hands possessed by our Lady Macbeth of 
the ivories. Emaciated to a degree, she puts the freedom of a loos- 
ened spirit into the hackneyed piano repertory. Individuality is 
strong. The tone is not weak. A man in the street could often tell 
when Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler plays. But to students she is a sort 
of musical “‘Lady from Philadelphia,” who answers all questions, 


allays all fears. 

The Quartier Latin of Mendelssohn Hall—meaning the cheap and 
capacious balcony—was jammed with a student assembly yesterday. 
“By request” there were played a Liszt version of Mendelssohn's 
“Wedding March,” Mr, MacDowell’s ““Hexentanz,” a mighty Chopin 
Ballade, Grieg’s “‘Norwegian Bridal Procession” and his stormy “On 
the Mountains.” By divine right the program began with Schu- 
“Butterflies,” the most youthful thing in music. Mendels- 


mann’s 
sohn’s “Variations Sérieuses” followed. 

The pianist’s notable achievements were in the Chopin Scherzo, 
op. 20, and the Brahms Khapsody, op. 79, No. 2. Less feminine 
could nothing be than her views—and Chopin's, too—on the sub- 
ject of a cradle song. How student wrists must have ached in sym- 
pathy at the taxing Prelude of Saint-Saéns, op. 52, No. 3. Nobody 
grudged the player Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol” for a final 
show piece. But everybody waited for more. Chopin’s “Papillons” 
Etude was enough reward, but two others, rhythmical things of 
Chopin and Schuett, were added before the audience gave their 
victim up. It was one of the rare piano concerts that are worth 
while.—New York Evening Sun. 

Those who like Mrs. Zeisler in her most reckless mood should 
have enjoyed her playing at her second recital given in Mendels- 
sohn Hall yesterday afternoon. On her program were several num- 
bers in which she could throw conservatism to the winds and give 
full rein to her nervous temperament. This she did, and the result 
was some highly interesting, not to say sensational, playing that 
brought wrinkles of pain to the brows of those who worship the 
“intellectual” and shake their heads over “temperamental orgies,’ 
as someone has called them. But orgies of this kind are popular 
with the great public, and that is why the audience yesterday ap- 


proved so highly of Mrs. Zeisler’s performance of Brahms’ G minor 
Rhapsody, of Chopin’s G minor Ballade, of the B minor Scherzo 
and of MacDowell’s fascinating “‘Hexentanz.” It was this that 
made Liszt’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music go so well; likewise Saint-Saéns’ interesting Etude, 
op. 52, No. 3, and Moszkowski’s very un-Spanish “Caprice Es- 


pagnole.” It even made Grieg’s “On the Mountains” and his in- 
suffcrable ‘“‘Norwegian Wedding March” endurable. The program 
was in every way suited to Mrs. Zeisler’s talent, for she played 
well the other three numbers, Schumann’s “Papillons,”” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Variations Sérieuses” and Chopin’s Berceuse. In the va- 
riations she was especially brilliant. Altogether it was a most in- 
teresting and characteristic revelation of a really great talent let 
classic” spirit—New York Commercial 


loose for once from the “ 
Advertiser. 

The dates of Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler’s January re- 
citals and concerts are as follows: January 6, Memphis, 
Tenn.; 1oth, Baltimore, Md.; 14th, Ogontz, Pa.; 16th, 
Montreal; 18th, Aurora, N. Y.; 20th, Warren, Pa.; 24th, 
Pittsburg, Pa., with orchestra; 25th, Pittsburg, Pa., with 
orchestra; 27th, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEVERN’s Compositi1ons.—The Chicago Violinist recently 
published the following: 

“Longing,” by Edmund Severn. Another third position solo, of 
simple rhythm. A welcome addition to the list of teaching pieces. 

“Cradle Song,” by Edmund Severn. This is really a little gem 
among the many short encore pieces offered to players of average 
technic under the title of “Cradle Song.” Quite easy, reaching to 
the third position only. 

Among the other compositions by Mr. Severn now 
selling well are his ““Mazourka de Concert” and his Ori- 


ental songs. 
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THE CELEBRATED DUTCH PIANIST: 

















-EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL, 


Carnegie Hall, Sunday Evening, January i2, i902. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 
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WAGNER AND THE VIOLA ALTA. 





THE MUSICAL 





RIER. 





andl 





on five lines. You want to play the doctor then?” 
Ritter replied that it was customary on the conclusion of 


ROF. HERMANN RITTER lately published some yniversity studies to be made a doctor, and then Wagner 


reminiscences of Richard Wagner in connection 
with his improved viola alta. Ritter had been working 
at it for some time, when in 1876 he received at Heidel- 
berg, where he was a student, a letter from the master 
asking him to come with his viola to Bayreuth. As he 
could not get a case for his instrument he wrapped it up 
in paper and set out for Bayreuth. On his arrival at 
Wahnfried he was introduced into the famous rotunda 
ornamented with Zumbusch’s Wagner characters. He 
had not long to wait before Wagner came in. “I am 
glad to see you,” he said, shaking hands; “you are a 
candidatus philosophia and viola improver. Is that your 
viola?” he added, pointing to the paper parcel. “Bring 
it out, let us see it and hear it.” At the first notes Ritter 
saw that all doubts of the tone had vanished from Wag- 
ner’s mind. “That is grand! Play again and let me 
hear the whole compass of the instrument.” Ritter did 
so, adding the “Ecclesiastical” air, falsely attributed to 
Stradella, and Wagner, when he had finished, took the 
viola to produce some notes of the C major scale on the 


C string. “You have a good thing there, but I must te 
you one thing, you will meet with much opposition from 
the viola players on account of the size of your instru 
ments,” Ritter replied: “Master, when one has been used 
to riding on an ass it is not so easy to ride a blood horse.” 
Then Wagner called Frau Cosima and after a few words 
of introduction added: “Now, young man, lay your in 
strument aside and take a bite with us.” At breakfast Ritter 
explained at considerable length the origin and develop- 
ment of his instrument. He pointed out that the deficiency 


n tone volume in the common viola proved the necessity 


of reforming it, and that Berlioz said: “The most of the 
present alt violas do not possess the right dimensions 
They are mostly big violins, with viola strings, and have 
neither the size nor the tone of true alt violas. They are 
laughed Wagner, 


“he managed instruments like marionettes on a string 


bastard instruments.” “Yes, Berlioz,” 
Cosima, you can put down Herr Ritter in the list of 
viola players in the Nibelungen Orchestra.” 
In the afternoon they took a walk, and Ritter suggested 
that Wagner might write something for the alt viola. The 
master seemed rather annoyed and replied: “You have 
come to the wrong man. With such things I have never 
Besides, you can do that best; that is, if you 
He then spoke in high praise of 
“Look, they can make thei 


bothered 
have anything to say.” 
Liszt and Vieuxtemps 


¢ 


struments speak. You do the same, always assuming that 
you have something to say.” 

Next evening there was a little party at Wahnfried, at 
which, in addition to the family, Franz Fischer, Felix 
Mottl and Fleischbauer and other friends were present 
When they were in the library Ritter expressed his ad 
miration for Nohl’s writings and asked if Wagner had 
them in his collection. “‘Nohl!” he exclaimed. ‘Look 
“Why?” Ritter asked 
He ought 


here, he is an uncanny man!” 


Because he writes too much about my affair 
to let it alone. Besides there is far too much written and 
talked about it. 


A single fiddle string is worth more than all this useless 


People would rather come, see and hear. 


chatter. But say, you are not one of the fellows who 
to-morrow will stick into the newspaper ‘A Breakfast 
With Richard Wagner,’ or something of that kind?” Rit- 
ter gave his assurance that he was not one of that sort, 
but he stood up in defense of Nohl, who had been his 
teacher, whom he knew to be an admirer of Wagner and 
a propagator of his art ideals. Wagner cried out wrath- 
fully: “Yes, that is just what I do not want. He does 
more harm than good. I want a public that knows noth- 
ing of all that and does not assume a critical attitude. 
I like best people who do not even know that we write 


" HERMANN KLEIN. 


Studio for Instruction in Singing, 
120 West 7ist Street, New York. 


Among those artists who have at various times honored Mr. Klein by 
studying woras, &c., &c., with him are the following 
Madame Adelina Patti, Miss Kila Russell, 
Miss Marguerite Macintyre, Madame Alice Esty. 
Madame schumann- Heink, Mile. Olitzka, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Eugene Oudin, 
Mr. Joseph O’ Mara, 
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displayed a temper like that of Mephisto in the scholar 
scene in “Faust,” and burst into laughter, exclaiming: 
“Coffee doctor!” “Tea doctor,” and ending with a thun- 
derstorm of denunciation of conservatories and universi- 
ties. When this was over Ritter, pointing to a picture 
on an easel, asked “Is that your father, Master?” Wag- 
ner roared with laughter. “Yes, yes, yes, yes! A can 
didate of philosophy, and does not know who that is!” 
It was an oil painting of Schopenhauer, and Wagner con- 
tinued: “Study Schopenhauer industriously; that will 
be better for you than all your doctorships—do you know 
Nietzsche? There is a man!” Rifter replied that thanks 
to Nohl he knew something about him. “What do you 
know?” asked Wagner. “The birth of tragedy from the 
spirit of music,”’ was the answer. “Ah, that is something, 
but you cannot use it at the university. It is just mere 
madness to those learned gentlemen, is it not?” Then, 
smiling: “You will make Nietzsche’s acquaintance in 
summer; he will come. There is a man!” Wagner's 
lecture made the young man busy himself with Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche. 

When the guests had assembled Wagner in a few words 
stated that the young man wanted them to hear an im 
proved viola, and asked him to play something Any 
thing, anything that will bring out all the strings. Fischer 
will accompany you on the piano.” Ritter played the 
Wolfram Fantaisie from ‘“Tannhauser,” and when he 
was done Wagner clapped him on the shoulder. “It sings 


nobly, your instrument. Besides, you are no candidate ol 


philosophy, you are a true musician. Stick to your art 
and let the doctor go hang. Why need a musician be a 
doctor?” Then, pointing to the instrument, “The true 
alto voice I know some pretty things for your instru 
ment in Bach’s Sonata for Violin and Cembalo that lic 


ould not one us« 


too much in the middle for the vio 
six alt violas in the orchestra at the festival perform 
ances?” “Certainly,” replied Ritter, “if I can find people 
to play them.” “Well, I'll speak to Thoms in Munich,” 
Wagner said, and afterward in Ritter’s presence spoke 
with Thoms about I 


i + 


Why can we no longer have such 
that the performers would 


alt violas?” Thoms replied 
y Study,” cried Wagner, “I have to study 
all my life; study, too, hard though it be!” 

The alt viola met with great opposition, and Wagner 
said to the inventor: “Look, I'm not a recommendation 
for your business, for people will not have me!” and at 
the general rehearsal of the ““Walkure” in 1876, at w | 
Ritter was present just on his recovery from an attack of 

iundice, the master on seeing him exclaimed: “Ritter 
is back again, but yellow with disgust because nobody will 


¢ 


lis taking leave of Bayreuth at 


play his alt viola.” On 


the end of the festival Wagner said I would gladly give 





1 eel 


you recommendations, but they would be of little use 
There is a Music Pope in every town who will not have 
me, and would like to see Liszt and me in a lunatic asy 
lun Push on by yourself, as many others have done 
li a thing does not speak for itself it is usually worth 
But your Alta Viola will be convincing wher 


bye!” Wagner himself 


nothing 
ever your perform on it. Good 
christened Ritter’s Alta Viola “Altgeige,” and introduced 
its maker to the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who 
encouraged him, and very soon Ritter ceased studying 


] 1 


philosophy and dabbling in art science and set out to 





fight the world as a Viola Alta virtuoso 


FLorizEL.—Young Florizel, the violinist, who has just 
finished a sensational tour in Scandinavia, will sail for the 
United States on January 11. His American début will 
take place at Carnegie Hall February 4, under the man- 
agement of Maj. J. B. Pond. 


THE OGDEN CRANE RECITAL. 


HE third in the series of monthly pupils’ recitals 
given by Madame Ogden Crane of No. 3 East Four- 
teenth street took place at Genealogical Hall recently 


and was largely attended Throughout the entire pro- 








gram the audience was enthusiastic in its approval. Mad- 
ame Crane was assisted by Hallett Gilberté, composer. 

Madame Crane opened the evening with a few appro- 
priate remarks on the purpose and character of these re- 
citals. She said in brief that they were essentially pupils’ 
recitals and were designed to show the advancement of 
each student in tone production, style, &« They teach 
the pupil self-control and repose of manner. The sub- 
stantial results of Madame Crane’s training were very 
easily recognized in the course of the evening 

Miss Alice Humeston, a pupil from Saratoga, sang with 
fine breadth and dramatic color. Mrs. Geo. Roth shows a 
marked improvement this season. Miss Leslie Tremtath, 
who has had only twenty lessons, is gaining in tone color- 
ing with great rapidity. Mrs. H. C. Davis, from Texas, 
will no doubt delight her friends upon her return home 
with the great gain she has made in sweetness of tone 
and flexibility. Miss Yara Ester sang with good concep- 
tion, style and finish, both in the trio and in ber solo 
Mrs. Eugene Freis has a rich mezzo voice, and is gain- 
ing in freedom of voice and breath controi. The trio, “Char 
"by Miss Munro, Miss Ester and Miss Costello, was 


ity,’ i ) 
Miss Georgett, one of Madame Crane’s 


artistically given 
professional pupils, has a beautiful voice of rare quality, 
remarkable rich and mellow tone. Her singing was a 


distinct triumph. Miss Freida Weigold made quite a sen- 











sation with her singing of “The Poppies Have Come 
Again.” is only sixteen and has an especially fine 
mezzo voice. She should certainly make a name for her- 
self. On all sides comments were heard upon the im- 
provement Miss Weigold displays at each of these recitals 
The beautiful tone and sympathetic quality of Miss Ida 
Coggeshall’s voice were shown to great advantage in her 
song, “A Rose in Heaven.” Miss Meetye Munro's voice 
is gaining in elasticity and resonance Her captivating 
personality, combined with her lovely voice, should make 
a success wherever she goes Mrs. Florence Robert- 
son James’ recitations were delightful. Her improvement 
in vocal art was clearly demonstrated in her singing 
“Doan Ye Cry, Ma Honey.” Madame Crane sang 
Love’s Star” and “Spanish Serenade,” accompanied by 
the composer, Mr. Gilberte rhe singer and the com- 
poser were in perfect accord and presented a most bril- 
lant performance The freshness of Madame Crane’s 
voice is more noticeable for the reason that she is con 
stantly using it in teaching. The principal accompanist 
f the evening was Miss Yara Ester, who played with keen 
ippreciative temperament and in a manner to enhance 
1c good points in the singers. Refreshments were served 


The fourth in the series will be given at Genealogical 
Hall, January 29, at 3:30 in the afternoon. Tickets are 


complimentary and procurable at the studio on applica- 


tion, 


Ciara Mare Hamm! \ new coloratura soprano 
Clara Maie Hammer, f Winona, Minn., who has been 
studying with Mme. Le D Devine he past tw 
years with much success, will sing at the next reception 

be held in y t e Professional Women’s 
League Miss ‘ i plished 1 ta 
well as a singer, er € is d give promise <¢ 





Her selections for this ox 
“Linda di 


Chamounix” (with alterations from the pen of Maestro 


great things for the future 
1a” from 





casion are “O luce di Quest Ar 


Francesco Lamperti) and “Voce di Primavera,” Strauss. 
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AN ODE TO BELLINI. 


ABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO composed an ode for the 
late Bellini’s centenary, and recited it himself at 
Rome. The poet reciter made a poor impression in each 
of these characters. The scene is a large salon, with a 
bust, pretty good, of Bellini in the background, and be- 
neath the bust a superb swan; around it stood eight pom- 
in full uniform, fine, rigid, soldierly figures. 
D’Annunzio begins. Is it prose? Is it verse? The pub- 
lic caught some decasyllabic lines and occasionally de- 
D’Annunzio evidently tries not to make 
is one mistake; another 


piers 


tected a rhyme. 
the rhyme too sensible, which 
mistake was that of chanting the verses in a monotonous 
might prefer, although the 
declamation was detestable. But ought the music of 
verse be suppressed? ‘And where did Bellini come in 
amid the Hellenic figures of which the ode is full? Bel- 
lini the romantic, Bellini the young man of 1830?” one 
“The poet evokes the Sicilian theatres, amid 
smiling hills, in view of the sea. But these were not the 

No one was more modern than he, 
the ancient Destiny, more desirous of 
age. This would have been the fit 
subject for a poem in his honor; but D’Annunzio chose 
a subject solemn and majestic, and gave a poem superbly 
cold, while the art of Bellini is overflowing with passion.” 
“Ode to Bellini,” or “Ode on Bellini,” is a 
misnomer. D’Annunzio describes his poem as “An ode 
for the first centenary of Bellini’s birth,” and deliberately 
cast it in a classic form and introduced classical allusions. 
Italy, and especially to 
“caput mundi,” the heir of all the ages; once 
capital of Italy. Bellini is not mentioned by 
lame in it, but a considerable number of verses is given 
to the reviver of the old Italian song, the true representa- 


cantilene, a style that some 


writer asks. 


theatres of Bellini 


more ignorant of 


interpreting his own 


The title, 


It is really an ode to united 


Rome, as 


more the 


tive of his epoch. 
rhe isle divine which the Aetnean Jove 
Gave to the daughter of Demeter old; 
Isle rich in harvests and in steeds, 
In warships and in mighty cities, 


In glittering spears and in the ordered reeds, 
In magnanimous heroes and in shepherds 


Melodious; 


(in the holy shore where Alpheus appeared 
lerrific, holding to his strong desire, 
Unchanged through the barren, briny sea; 
lo the Ortygian isle of Syracuse, 

Sister to Delos, who at dread midnight 
Watered the siren 


At her hidden founts. 


rhe Theban Pindar, King of hymns, 
Seated on his iron throne, 

Invoking the Graces, from the vasty deep, 
And Daring, Force and Abundance 

On the pure soul, 

Celebrated the victories of mortals 

by hymns triumphant, 

With the wild olive and the bronzed vase, 
The victors were the equals 

Of the fair gods with an unsetting sun. 


Hymns, rapid sons of fury and of flame, 
Whom of the gods, 


Or what man 


what her 
Shall we now celebrate, in presence here 
Of people gathered piously 

lo offer to the Power sprung 
wn groaning womb, 


From its 
\ praver? 


The God we celebrate in countless hearts 
That hunger for eternal life, the hero 
And the man we celebrate 

In one sole form of youthful beauty, 
Snatched up to the stars above, 

But always returning to earth, 

Like the Spring. 


Like as the stormy sea swells up 

To the mouths of the rivers, 

And drives toward its primal springs, 
Toward its august mountain sources 

The good flow of water, 

(The earth around drinks and is nourished). 
Like to the sea, the wave 

Of song turns impetuously 

Every deep soul that feels 

To the antiquity of our race, 


Where old Stesichorus, through Ilium 
Inherited the blindness of Homer; 

Where Pindar raised to the heavens the car 
Of Hiero, founder of Etna, 

And Theocritus brought among the shepherds 
Eloquent the graces of the fresh 

Woodland breath. 


There unforeseen after long exile 

The Dorian Muse reappeared 

Among a forgetful people, suddenly 

Animated the syrinx of the concealed 
Pan, the syrinx to which the wax 

Had given the scent of honey, 

And taught the human lips to lament. 


And the grief of men, and the love 

Of mea, and the blind 

Hopes, and the beauties of life 

And of death, and all the virtues 

Found again in Song 

Sublime and necessary purity. 

O! soaring in the air 

Which nourished her, simple, naked and alone, 
As the Parian column in the temple, 

The Melody which conquers without a word! 


The Italians thrilled with new attention 

As they heard the youthful voice 

Rise up in the limpid air, 

And the olive, which girds the curving slopes 
Along their paternal seas, seemed holy 

To their unsealed eyes, and still more holy 
Seemed the laurel. 


Sut they, poor slaves, in that voice 
Recognized their ancient youth; 

And the marvelous virginity 

Of the primitive soul 

That created in the light the unaltered 
Order, and led through the colonnades 
The white chorus. 


He sang unconsciously through days 

Of common toil. 

The son of the Hellenes, in false robes, 

Amid a vain, loquacious multitude 

Far from his native marbles, 

And in his heart there burned an unknown sadness, 
While in the remote island 

Its theatres were whitening in the silence 

Of night and the empty stage 

Awaited the tramp of the cothurnus. 


“Dead is the Dorian Orpheus, dead he lies. 
Sicilian Muses, raise the funereal strain, 

And ye, ye nightingales announce 

To Arethusa that he is dead, and song 

Is dead with him; that milk no longer flows, 
Nor honey from the hives, for it has perished 
In the comb, 


“For sorrow; and the green parsley in the garden 
Languishes, and the downy anise, and the hills 
Are silent, and the fountains in the groves 

Weep, and to the sea Cheerilus makes moan. 
Sicilian Muses raise the funeral song, 

The Dorian Orpheus passes 

The black river.” 


Did not this ancient lament perhaps 

Sound for the departed musician? 

“Now who shall sing on your pipe 

That breathes like your lips? 

Pan dares not! And thou dost lie 

Buried within the silence of the Earth. 

But if thou singest to her 

Who still thinks of Enna, in Acheron 

She in memory of Enna’s flowers 

Will give thee back to thy sea and thy mountain.” 


Did not thus mourn perhaps the silver 
Flutes, woven with wax and string, 

To the Sicilian sea, and to the hollow 
Vulcanian pyre? And the illustrious cities 
Mourned as Ascra for Heriod, 

As Paros for Archilochus and for Alc#us 
Lesbos on the waters. 


Over the double sea comes singing 

The son of the Hellenes, 

The new sprung flower of Mother 
Hellas. He comes singing the beauty 
And the sorrow of man. 

The genius of the race conducts him, 
Ever watchful. Light 

Is his law. And the vast horizon 

With all that the genial earth produces 
Turns to him, as with a divine consensus. 


While he comes, let the hymn salute 
The shore of Arethusa, and the sigh 


Of Athene, and the vocal groves, and the streams of 
Which the clear Ionian drinks, and Syracuse ine 
And Taormina and his native Catana 
With the stamp impressed conjointly by _ 
Hellas and Rome. tr 
lin 
Light reigns. A profound life ing 
Animates the ruins, breathing tai 
Through a thousand cerulean mouths, in the sea 
And in the heavens. The tall grass covers the steps lat 
Of marble, where the ages, silent ing 
And invisible, listen to the tragedy ou 
That has no name. a 
Setween the sea and heaven, the deserted orchestras | 
Like hollow instruments, pos 
Open to receive the voice pla 
Mysterious, to which responds the chorus Th 
Of breezes from afar, 
And the tempest which down below dot 
Drives the huge unmoved rocks we. > 
Against the breakers, and the quivering of the light Mo 
Blade amid the broken friezes, are the notes Me 


Of the same eternal and brief word. 


Italy, Italy, what messenger 
Of the peoples will draw, from that silence 
Venerable, the message which is waited for 
Then who now questions the old traces? 
Who calmly stoops to learn how 
The marble is cut to build 

to 
Immortally? 


Or elsewhere does the liberating thought 
Entrench itself in some heroic brow 

, , to t 
On which the spirit of the promised dawn 
Has breathed? Where? Where Leonardo 
Tempered the smile, penetrated the wiles 
Of the human body, mastered the force a 
Of the current? 
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Beneath the shadows of the Alps do you watch? 
On the Ligurian shore 

Where the iron prow is gaily launched? 

In the white peace of the Umbrian 

Valley where Francesco 

Nourished the sweet creatures? 

Among the lofty sepulchres 

Of the city which held the bones of Dante? 

And at that great name will the cold flint, 
Smitten, flash sparks of the future? 





Or in the dust (O hymn of Love, beat 
Thy powerful wings), in the sacred dust 
Of the Forum, recalled to life by those 
Who break the seals of time, 

And reconduct unto the light 

Of the soul and the sun the first 
Records of the City? 


Wherever good thoughts and great deeds 

Are prepared, there flames an altar 

To the goddess Rome and the good hero is awaited! 
Hymn which in the ardor of my soul, 

As in the glowing furnace, 

My unconquered hopes have fashioned, 

Salute the City. 


Salute in the glory of the singer 
Who bloomed at the foot of Etna 
liber 


The mount ascended by the Carment 


The Aventine on Italy's 


Bards of the Future, 


Because all turn to the Great Mother 
And by every ray her head 

Is illumined high over the earth! 
Awake the 


“The days 


sleepers, announce to them aroused 


are near. Let us onward to the war!” 


seen, has imbibed a good deal 
of the Hellenic spirit, and has cast his ode into the genu- 
Hellenic 


ep de 


D’Annunzio, it will be 


ine form, of a sequence of strophe, antistrophe 


and The the 


strophe consist of six lines of eleven syllables and a final 


strophe and corresponding anti- 
line of five syllables, the final line of the antistrophe rhym 
the The epode con 
tains ten lines, of which the first five are rhymeless, the 


latter five have their first, second and fourth lines rhym 


with final line of the strophe 


ing 


ing together and also the third and fifth. A very ingeni- 
ous plan for bringing out clearly the metrical divisions 
in a series of unrhymed lines 


The Leonardo who “mastered the force of the current” 


possibly is Leonardo da Vinci, who not only painted, but 
planned the system of irrigation in the Valley of the Po 
The Francesco, who “nutri di se le dolci creature,” is 
doubtless Saint Francis of Assissi, the author of the 
“Canto delle Creature.” the “creatures” being the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, Wind, Water and Fire, Earth, the 


Merciful, and Our Sister Death. 


Kubelik Tour. 

HE the Kubelik, 

nally intended for sixty concerts, has been extended 

to seventy-five concerts; and besides Jessie Shay Mlle. 

Torrilhon has also been engaged as pianist soloist, so that 

the program on the return engagements can be varied as 

to the soloists. Mr. Friml will play at fifteen concerts, 

Mile. Torrilhon at twenty-five concerts and Miss Shay at 
thirty-five concerts. 


tour of violinist which was origi- 







ESTELLE LIEBLING. 


ber 6, at a private musicale ; December 17 


} ‘ met : . 
r ; t house on Fifth avenue; January 3. East Orange, N. J 
HE young prima donna, Estelle Liebling, whose por - , 
A : January 6, 13, 20, 27, February 3, Jersey City Height 
trait we publish to-day, was born in New York in ‘ . : , 
. p ’ . January 21, 28, February 4, 11, 18, in Newark, and at 
1880. She is descended from a family which for two gen f ‘ es i 
: - two musical societies in Washington and Baltimore, th 
erations has been prominent in musical matters here and, , , . 
‘ : dates of which have not been set M Baker's ce 
abroad, so it is not surprising that musicians and critics ’ . 1 ‘ 
finely suited to the style of work she has plant d 
who have heard her have, without exception, praised . 
her musicianship and unerring musical taste. Prof. Car! 


Bohm was so delighted with her flawless coloratura that 
he characterized her Josef 


you 


Herbert Witherspoon. 


WITHERSPOON, the bass, continues to be very 


busy 


as a “living violin”: Hofmann 


(Why 


said: “Sie singen ja wie auf Tasten” 
on keys). 


sing as if 


M* 


and new boc Kings are 


Miss Liebling began her vocal studies in Berlin, under already assures this artist of one of ggest seasons 
the able tuition of Frau Professor Nicklass Kempner his experience Besides his Western tour in the spring 
and after less than a year’s study she sang the “Shadow he will also go South for several May festivals. He has 
Dance” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” in public. The fol had to refuse several engagements on account of conflict 
lowing year she sang the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” and °“"® @#°©5 Here are some press notices 
“Una voce poco fa” from “The Barber of Seville” at the STAMFORD, CONN... SONG RE Al 
3erlin Singakademie, gaining the unstinted praise of all the In the Casir ust evening He 
Berlin critics. They were agreed that they had before them ‘ee't@ ' 8 ‘ 
not only a singer of unusual excellence, but one who in ~~ rs + : ‘ 9 ‘ 
very few years would be one of the undisputed stars in the on W fone ai , , + I \ 
vocal firmament. Heinrich Urban, the renowned critic of n in a sk 
the Vossische Zeitung, said: “Her singing recalls the days 4 high order, and excepting ethove 
when Etelka Gerster delighted the world with her art.” # ow : a eir disting 

Now followed concerts in different German cities, and oes san pn i aie set ‘ 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in Holland, at all The 1 weg ecient cesar 
of which the young artist won the same enthusiastic praise the nationality of the Mr 
as at her first appearance in Berlin f the be n 1] HW 

After a year’s rest in her native New York, Miss Liebling |, - be a Pn 
went to Paris to receive lessons from Marchesi. But be-  capported by cecal 
fore this she had already been engaged by Ernst von Schuch pression. The . 
to sing coloratura roles at the Dresden Royal Opera. She feast of song. 
made her début there in the fall of 1899, scoring a genuine " 
success with the public and superlative praise from the A Mr. W * 
critics. This operatic success was repeated in  Leipsic 2 ae ; re % ' Yort 
Stuttgart, Breslau. Stettin and other German cities ai ill iat 
This season finds Miss Liebling in America, under the He t 
management of Henry Wolfsohn, who has arranged an ng.—Cleveland Towr D 

extended concert tour for her, including appearances with — 
all the leading orchestras and musical societies in the Mr. Withersy 
country. In the spring she goes abroad for the London Pru '™ Be tise Like 0 
and Paris seasons. lg eae “cist gg py 

The qualities that have procured for this very young and sweet, according as the ng reauire ; , f 
artist such remarkably quick recognition are: First and throughout.—Boulder, ¢ December ¢ 
foremost, a voice of unusual range (extending to G in — 
alt) combined with a dark, velvety timbre rarely found in Mr. Witherspoon sang delightful nd rk w ntl 
coloratura voices. Her staccato, trill and enchanting net Rerwd program opened with Beet! t “Adela 
pianissimo have attracted unusual attention ¢ ne ee ol dae eusemteer b aa ats : “a - . rants? os 

— His program was continued with a numbe ¢ 
Mary Jorpan Baxer—Miss Mary Jordan Baker, a me of which stood out prominently on ca oe ae 
= roduction they were given even wher wer we neg Rr 

charming young soprano, is in demand as a drawing roOM guest he repeated E. R. Park’s “Memory” and Parte 
singer. She has not only the voice but the presence re- encore. 
quired for that style of singing. Her name has appeared on His voice and his manner of singing are ex 
many programs at musicales in private houses, and she is ay gr sevens ng Ae paces re me eff 
also singing with success at concerts. Her engagements ....,, Mesge cr Pace sanead ee deer ee ae ws 
thus far this season include: November Polikinik mu 3 more mustes! then casement. bat he knows eae Sets 
sicale; November 13, reception at the home of Mrs. Tilgh- best features of his singing were placed in the foregt L wt 
man, Rahway, N. J.; series of drawing room lectures No ny defects an audience w ld be nelined t rlook. Fi 
vember 10, 26 and December 10; at her teacher’s (Mr seen pe Pog nn ote ' arch 
Scherhey) ; recital, on December 3, at Knabe Hall; Decem Section ~ ° 
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VERYBODY in Brooklyn took a much needed rest 
during New Year’s week. There were only two 
concerts Monday evening Suzanne Adams, Sidney 
Preston Biden and Leo Stern appeared before the Brook- 
lyn Institute at Association Hall. Saturday morning 
Frederic Reddall, the baritone singer and teacher, gave a 
recital in the Pouch Gallery. Mr. Reddall was assisted 
by Miss Edith Belle Roberts, violinist; Miss J. Louise 
Manning, pianist; Miss Emma Megginson Lambert, so- 
prano; Miss Hannah S. Miller, soprano; Miss Elizabeth 
Spencer Moseley, soprano, and Miss Mabelle Louise 
Sherwood, accompanist. At the morning recitals one 
hears good programs and meets nice people. Here is the 
list arranged by Mr. Reddall: 
Sonata, D major, Op. 12...+-+eeeeeeeeeees Beethoven 
Miss Roberts and Miss Manning. 
Recitative and aria, Lend Me Your Aid (Queen of Sheba)...Gounod 
Frederic Reddall, 


Violin and piano, 


Songs— 
....Mildenberg 
ovssdventensese Meee 
...... Oley Speaks 


The Message.... 
Violets 

May Time wamedned wade 
Miss Lambert. 


Fantaisie-impromptu, C minor, op. 66........-++++0+: ..++++eChopin 
Miss Manning. 
Aria, O Roberto tu che t’adoro -s+eeee++Meyerbeer 


Miss Miller. 
vi a— 


Romance ....Wieniawski 


Serenade ...Pierné 
Miss Roberts. 
Songs— 
Love Me If I Live <ésneenee 
The Swallows ...Denza 
Miss Moseley. 
Valse de Concert, E major, op. 34, NO. 1...-seeeeeeerees Moszkowski 


Miss Manning. 
Three Little Songs— 
Maude Valerie White 
..Maude Valerie White 
Maude Valerie White 


When the Swallows Homeward Fly 

A Memory 

Lest We Forget 

Frederic Reddall. 

This week there is a “doubling up” of concerts again 
n Brooklyn, and as a result some of the reports must 
wait until next Wednesday. Monday evening, January 6, 
there were three concerts—Kubelik at the Academy of 
Music; the Venth-Kronold Quartet at Wissner Hall, and 
the annual musicale and meeting of the Temple Choir at 
the Baptist Temple. A report of the Kubelik concert will 
be found on another page of this number of THe Mvu- 
SICAL COURIER 

Richard Poltmann, the new second violinist of the 
Venth-Kronold Quartet, is a pupil of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, and he is also a pupil of Joachim. Before com- 
this country Mr. Poltmann gained much experi- 


ing to 

ence through his duties as concertmeister in Dresden and 
Berlin. The quartet, in addition to its own concerts, has 
played during the last few weeks at several important 
events. At George Riddle’s reading of Milton’s ‘“Comus,” 
Messrs. Venth and Kronold and their associates, under 


\rthur Claassen’s direction, played the original music by 
Henry Lawes (1623). At the time of the reading the 
writer referred to the old time instruments introduced for 
he performance of the quaint music written in the early 
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part of the seventeenth century. Later the quartet played 
at Miss Dana’s School in Morristown, N. J., and at the 
Pratt Institute. At the concert in Wissner Hall last Mon- 
day evening the program consisted of quartets by Schu- 
mann and Venth, a ’cello sonata by Rubinstein and vocal 
numbers by George W. Jenkins, tenor. A review of the 
concert will be published next week. 


Mrs. William E. Beardsley closed her studio in the 
Pouch Gallery for the holidays, and accompanied by her 
daughter, Constance, the small pianist, passed ten days 
very pleasantly in the old home of the Beardsleys up in 
Connecticut. 


<< 


When Arthur Claassen resigned the conductorship of 
the United Singers of Brooklyn he said to a friend: 

“The new conductor will have my sympathies.” 

It begins to look as if Mr. Claassen’s successor (who- 
ever he may be) will need not only the sympathies of the 
former conductor but the sympathies and prayers of all 
the good people in the borough. On the day that Mr. 
Claassen sent in his resignation a score at least of the 
local conductors expected that they would be selected to 
fill the place, and as a matter of course nineteen of 
the ambitious conductors are doomed to disappointment. 
As it is five men have been nominated for the position— 
Ernst Scharpf, Florestan Domascheditz, Ernst Camper- 
mann, Carl Fiqué and Emil Reyl. Only one man can be 
elected. The new board of officers nominated by the 
United Singers for the year follows: President, August 
Tiemann; first vice-president, Albert Kleinert; second 
vice-president, Henry Ploch; treasurer, John Hummel; 
corresponding secretary, Bernhard Klein; recording sec- 
retary, Emil Rose; financial secretary, Richard Keene; 
librarian, Vincenz Minck; trustees, Frank Kinzinger, 
Adam Schlig and Jacob Wolpert. 


Mrs. Theodore Toedt, soprano, will be the soloist at 
the first in the series of Symphony Concerts for Young 
People at the Academy of Music Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary II. 


f 


Harold Bauer, the pianist, will be the soloist at the 
next concert in Brooklyn by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Friday evening, January 17. 


JE <= 


Miss Helen Niebuhr, a charming young contralto 
singer, will assist the Kneisel Quartet at the concert an- 
nounced for Saturday evening, January 18. Her numbers 
will be “O, Del Mio Dolce Ardor,” Gluck; “An die 
Leyer,” Schubert, and “How Deep the Slumbers of the 
Flood,” Carl Loewe. 

J << 


The Young People’s Symphony Concert, the concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and that by the 
Kneisel Quartet are all in the series planned by the 
3rooklyn Institute. 





HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC MusIcALeE.—Ellison van 
Hoose, tenor and Mme. Isabelle Bouton, mezzo soprano, 
will be the soloists at the morning musicale of the Haar- 
lem Philharmonic Society, at the Waldorf-Astoria, Jan- 
uary 16. 





“LAW FOR VOCAL TEACHERS.” 


Mme, Von Klenner Reads a Paper Before N. Y. M. L. 


HE vocal department of the New York Musical 

League (formerly Women’s Philharmonic Society) 

held a meeting in the rooms of the League in Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening, January 2. 

As Tue Musicat Courter has heretofore anrounced, 
what transpires at the regular meetings of private socie- 
ties should concern no one outside of the members. How- 
ever, when at some special meeting a subject of general 
interest and vital public importance is taken up for dis- 
cussion, every musician outside of the League membership 
becomes interested, and as a matter of course we give a 
more extended report. 

The meeting last Thursday happened to be one where 
the members courageously debated the training of music 
teachers. The question announced for discussion was 

“Resolved, That legislation is as important in the musi- 
cal profession as in those of law or medicine.” 

The paper on the affirmative side was read by Mme. 
Evans von Klenner, and Mrs. Lizzie W. Holcombe read 
the paper on the negative side. 

Before the papers were read a short musical program 
was given by Miss Pauline Weiss, mezzo soprano; Miss 
Mary Mansfield, soprano; Miss Georgine Passedoit, so- 
prano; Miss Mary Henry, violinist, and Miss Sarah E. 
Newman, pianist. As usual a general debate followed the 
papers, and with the exception of two, all those who took 
part in the discussion strongly inclined to the arguments 
presented by Madame Von Klenner. As many of those 
who listened expressed a desire to have it published, we 
herewith reproduce Madame Von Klenner’s essay: 

“LEGISLATION—The art of making laws. Laws are 
made for the protection of those whom the laws directly 
affect. In the matter of governmental schools and col- 
leges the laws says no one shall be engaged who has not 
passed severe and thorough examination to prove his 
knowledge and capability for imparting such knowledge. 
This is required where the State or public moneys of the 
country are in question. Shall individuals be less careful 
of their money? We choose the lawyer and physician— 
among a legion of callings for which our modern state 
requires special preparation and strenuous study, so that 
the rigorous examinations prescribed by law may be 
passed successfully—for illustration. After the public edu- 
cation in elementary, grammar and high schools, there 
follows years of college study and practical training— 
for the future counsellor at law in offices and court rooms; 
for the medical student in clinics and hospital—and only 
after eight to ten years of general and generous education 
begins a period of specialization covering nearly the same 
length of time, so that competency is secured in its most 
general sense, and incompetency, the rule in days not by 
any means so far remote, is entirely out of the question. 
The requirements the modern world connects with the 
titles “lawyer” and “doctor” are steadily prolonging and 
intensifying the period of professional training, and the 
graduate of either calling is nowadays most certainly on 
the height of efficiency, a past master of his specialty. 

“In these two instances modern progress has obviously 
pressed its stamp upon the ever advancing work of evolv- 
ing science. There are a legion of other fields of human 
effort which show exactly the same symptoms. The time 
of self-styled professors, doctors or attorneys is past, and 
so is also the period in history when millions were de- 
fenceless against contagious or systematic robbery. The 
man who is to have a name in his profession must give 
proof that his fitness has been officially acknowledged by 
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Carnegie Hall, 
9 NEW YORK, 


Announces under his Exclusive Management—SEASON 1901-1902— 


Mime. LILLIAN NORDICA. 


Cable Address: 


“ Loudtone, N. Y.” 
Telephone: 836 Col. 


Transcontinental Tour in SONG RECITAL—November to April. 


HOFMANN,. . . . . Baritone 


LEONORA JACKSON, . Violiniste 


By arrangement with Jackson & WAKEFIELD. 
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In the South and East. 


Tenor 
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his country. There is one profession which answers to 
none of the requirements mentioned above, which swarms 
with self-styled “professors” and “teachers” who know no 
more of the subject they pretend to impart to their vic- 
tims than—to use Boemes’ epitaph—“the huckster woman 
understands about the noble sport of hunting.” And yet 
this profession is most certainly the gentlest of them all, 
for it belongs to those who are to interpret that greatest 
and most bealtiful of arts! 

“Tue Art or Music.”—The performing musician is 
here less to be considered, for he is measured by what he 
can do. But what about those who do not know how to 
perform? Nay, who have not the remotest idea of the 
scope and nature of the subject with which they have to 
deal, and nevertheless are brazen faced enough not only 
to pretend that they master it but also that they can 
teach it to others. 

Instrumental music is here less concerned, for the world 
seems to have become accustomed to require the mini- 
mum in that branch. And after all to teach an instru- 
ment one must have at least some knowledge of its parts, 
the way to use them, &c. A violinist would be expected 
to know the name of the strings on his violin, the or- 
ganist the names of the stops of his instrument, &c. Thus 
in a limited way very good players come from the hands 
of very inferior teachers, for genius cannot and will not 
be bridled, viz., Kubelik and the cigar box fiddle 

THE INSTRUMENT IS TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE.—There is, 
however, one instrument which towers as high above all 
others as the works of nature stand above those of man; 
superior to all in its immediate influence from soul to 
soul, the human voice, combining the most ingenious and 
tenderest reed and string effects, inimitable in its re- 
sults, requiring as it does no intermediary between 
hearer and performer. How does this instrument, the 
human throat, fare in the hands of those to whom it is 
so often and injudiciously abandoned for “vocal culture”? 

As I have said before there is a certain limitation to 
the possible ignorance of instrumental teachers; there 


seems to be none in the field of voice culture. This is 


irrefutably proven by the legion of self-styled vocal pro- 
fessors who appear among us; the unsuccessful ‘cellist; 
the disgruntled trombone player; the bass fiddle player, 
not having sufficient pupils on his chosen instrument to 
fill his time; the mediocre accompanist, who, having 


played accompaniments for Signor S——— or Madame 
I.——_—— for a few months, thinks there is money in giv- 
ing singing lessons; the church organist, who “throws 
in” singing instruction as a bait for low salaries for his 


choir singers; the foreign adventurer, ignorant of the 
ordinary common school branches in his own language, 
and the German who comes to teach the Americans cor- 
rect English diction and tone production, leaving his 
native heath and immense clientéle for the pure mission- 
ary love for us benighted Americans—in short, all pos- 
sible specimens of charlatans, doctors and newspaper 
critics not excepted. Teachers with not even such 
righteous claims for consideration as the man who would 
say, “I am a physician because I have had a severe case 
of typhoid fever, and Dr. Pill told me every medicine he 
prescribed. I know his entire treatment; therefore I shall 
hereafter be a doctor.” And why not? Is there any 
legislation to hinder anyone who has taken ten or twenty 
lessons—or none at all—from hiring an accompanist, 
hanging out a sign and experimenting on any unfortu 
nate who, persuaded by bargain prices or the fascinating 
personality of the would-be teacher, will trust the cul- 
tivation of their voices to him? There is no visible 
instrument to handle or to explain in its details rhe 
pupil brings with him an invisible instrument of finest 


THE 
ONLY 
— 


“ LESCHETIZKY” 


texture, irredeemably lost by improper use. Vocal cords 
strained or improperly treated cannot be replaced, like 
the strings of a violin or piano, and a beautiful timbre 
once clouded can never return to its early freshness. 
Thousands of promising young voices are yearly sacri- 
ficed to swell the bank accounts of unscrupulous, incom- 
petent and dangerous charlatans, each with his own self- 
evolved, only biggest show on earth method. Not only 
on this side of the water is this true. Hear what a re- 
cent Berlin dispatch to the Herald says: 


STATE EXAMS FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 


Move to Have Law Mape Tuat WILL PREVENT IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE AND INCOMPETENT TEACHERS. 


JerLin, Friday.—Because two-thirds of Germany's 150,000 music 
teachers are alleged to be incompetent, the coming Reichstag will 
be asked to pass a law compelling the teachers to undergo a State 
examination. The movement is indorsed by the National Federa- 
tion of Vocal and Instrumental Instructors, which claims that Ger 
many’s fair name in the world as a school of music is in danger 
of fcrfeiture through bad systems of training applied by numerous 


individuals in so-called conservatories. 





Herr Leonard Liebling, a Berlin critic, says: “American students 
will take the liveliest interest in the proposed legislation, because 
they are the most numerous, and obliged to pay the most fancy 
prices for education. In Berlin alone they spend 3,000,000 marks 
$750,000) a year for their lessons. Some of the instruction they re 
ceive is little less than criminal. A large percentage of the teachers 
not only fail to teach anything, but often spoil talent 

“Just now the American student colony is agitated by a typical 
case of two young Chicago women A certain well-known singing 
professor told the ladies three or four times a day to shove minia- 
ture steel shafts in their throats to produce the desired tone and 


quality. Doctors now find that their vocal cords are severed and 


bleeding, and al! chances of their voices being cultivated are gone 


“It is shameful indeed that such conditions should pre- 
vail with us, while in every other branch of teaching the 
law has long ago made examinations obligatory for those 
who wish to impart knowledge to others. Shall we suffer 
such shame longer? Shall the honest, qualified, enthusi- 
astic singing teacher forever find his path obstructed by 
those who filch away the most promising disciples of this 
noblest of the arts, because they give their ruinous lessons 
at lower prices—or free—for the advertisement—than can 
he who has spent a fortune and devoted years of his life 
to become fitted for his work? How long shall the di- 
vine gift of song be thus jeopardized? It will only be 
of their 


preparation for the 


by the concerted action of those who are assured 
own high standing and thorough 
work that this legislation can be accomplished. I am 
t the thousands wh» are teaching, or pose 


h li¢e! 


as so doing, with little or no preparation, will be opposed 


fully aware tl 





to any reformation. The majority will be against us, but 
let us present the case far and wide to the victims—the 
would-be singers—those who mu 


and financially by misdirected instruction. Let them 


suffer both physically 


know the truth of the situation. Let the vocal department 
of the New York Musical League speak for the uplifting 
of existing conditions—the result must be the greatly de- 
sired standard.” 


Roitiie Borpen Low.—Mrs. Rollie Borden Low, the 

nceert and oratorio soprano, gave a recital at Vassar 
College on December 18, at which she was assisted by 
Miss Virginia Bailie, pianist. An unusually good pro 
gram was given and greatly enjoyed by the army of stu 
dents at the famous college. Mrs. Low's numbers in 
cluded “Pensée d’Automne,” “Narcisse a la Fontaine” and 
“Serenade du Passant,” all by Massenet; an aria from 
Lalo’s “Le Roi d'Ys,” “Orpheus with His Lute,” by 
Sullivan, and “Sing Heigh-ho!” by Henschel. Miss Bai 
lie played works by Bach, Schumann, Paderewski, 
Brahms, Chopin and Moszkowski 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LE-sCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, °'*°TRSTS rounven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY'’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


omplete knowledge of her art.” 


c 
HANS RICHTER—"“ | consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 





W. A. White’s Classes in Ear Training at the Clavier 
Piano School, 


GREAT deal of interest has been evinced in the 
A course of mental training leading to a complete 
and practical knowledge of harmony and the acquirement 
of positive pitch during the past term of twenty lessons 
All the members of the class have been very much pleased, 
and all have said that the line of work being done had 
never been attempted before. The training of the musi- 
cal faculty and perceptions, in an educational way, has 
been largely neglected. The student of music has been 
trained technically, and his sense of sight always appealed 
to, but the sense of hearing, through which music pri- 
marily addresses itself to the mind, has merely picked up 
what knowledge it could. Music is first for the ear, not 
for the sight, and ability to recognize sounds, singly or in 





combination, can easily be developed 

The classes have had but ten weeks of instruction of 
two lessons per week, and to their great satisfaction have 
acquired a large knowledge of harmony, praciical and 
theoretical, without the aid of sight or part writing or 
masses of rules or theories. They have learned to recog 
nize from hearing alone whether a chord be fundamental 
or inverted, major, minor, augmented or diminished, and 
the progressions and resolutions of common chords, sev 
enth chords, inversions, suspensions and retardations. All 
could tell every kind of interval upon the instant of hear 
ing, and after any scale has been fixed, either with the 
cadential chords or merely playing the seven notes, can 
instantly place any tone of the scale or accidental, not a 
part of the diatonic progression 

Quite a number of the class, even in the short period 
named, can almost instantly tell in what key a composi- 
tion is from hearing alone. 

Mr. White was for eight years an instructor in a very 
prominent institution for the blind, where it was positive- 
ly necessary that all musical training of the pupils should 
be directed to the mind through the ear, and was forced 


to evolve a system of mental training which has proven 





be of even greater benefit to those with sight. He 
holds the highest recommendations from those in author- 
ity as a teacher of ear training, harmony, positive pitch, 
piano and instrumentation 


A new term of ten weeks opens this week, and there 





will be an evening s formed for those who cannot at- 
te during the day. Visitors are always welcomed dur- 
ng the lesson period. One very interesting class 1s com 
posed of children between the ages of seven and thirteen, 
who are making more rapid progress than the adult 
asses. Educators w hted to see the interest 
W the children n work, proving that 





saying that children 


must be interested before we can hope to educate them 


, , , 
Following are extracts from letters of members of the 
1 
class 
I have enjoyed the work with you so much, and feel that I have 
g d great deal, particularly in the recognition of the dif 


ferent chords and their resolutions 


When I started in the « rs f class le ns in harmony and ear 
ning with you I knew practically nothing about the subject. I 

ant t ell y wn benefit it ha ent r 
Having had twenty class lessons, I think I can say that I can tell 
the different chords when struck on the piano, whether they are 
r, augmented or dominant s« t also the resolutions 
f the dominant seventh chords and the j tions of all the chords 
One of the most nteresting t nes y i ave taught us was to 
tell the different notes in all scales, having told us in what key you 
were playing Another very good thing was that we learned to dis 
tinguish between whole tones and semi-tones, whether you played 


them up or down 
I think this method would be beneficial to every singer or player, 


as it is practical harmony and of such benefit to the ear 
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A Group of J. Harry Wheeler's Chautauqua, 


: HARRY WHEELER is one of the prominent voice 
7 as teachers in the United States. His pupils may be 
> ound filling responsible positions in nearly every large 
y in the country Many of them are on the grand 

opera, oratorio and concert stage 
Mr. Wheeler has been principal of the vocal department 
it the Chautauqua, N. Y., Summer School of Music fifteen 
years; he was principal of the vocal department at the 
Northwestern University; principal of the vocal depart- 
nt at Tufts College; principal of the Boston Normal 


Institute; wi teacher and lecturer on vocal 
ulture in the New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
on, thirteen years; voice examiner in the College of 
\merican Musicians; special voice examiner at the To- 
onto Conservatory of Music, Canada, to01. Mr. Wheeler 

the author of the most concise work published on vocal 


is voice 


physiology, adapted to the requirements of voice teachers 
gers, entitled “Vocal Physiology and Singing,” 
published by the New England Conservatory of Music, 
B n, Mass. He is author of “Vocal Method for the 
Female Voice published by the White-Smith Music 
Company, Boston, Mass.; also author of “The Voice and 
Kindred Topics,” &c. In his student days Mr. Wheeler 
was a pupil of the famous singing master, Manuel Garcia, 
don, England, the teacher of Jenny Lind, Malibran 

ny other world famed artists. In Italy he studied 

vith the renowned maestro di canto, Lamperti. Both of 


e eminent masters taught strictly the Italian method of 
duction which Mr. Wheeler unreservedly and en- 


stically pursues in his teaching of voice placement 
Mr. Wheeler fully indorses those in this picture group. 
| ( hers educate voices strictly in the Italian 
nay be relied upon as safe, reliable and first 

achers 

Inez Totmre.—Miss Inez Tolmie, of Nashville, Tenn., is 
1 the possessor of a soprano voice of remarkably melodious 
qu well adapted for the church or concert room. 
Wherever Miss Tolmie has sung she has been eminently 
cece nging always with comprehensive musical 
xpression llent articulation. Miss Tolmie has 


and is well qualified to 


nade voice culture a special study, 
mpart valuable vocal instruction 

RutH SKINNER.—Miss Ruth Skinner, Lampasas, Tex., 
s gifted with a soprano voice of unusual excellence in re- 
pect to quality and power. By study, her success in opera 


ind concert can be assured. Her temperament is musical, 
her singing artistic. The 
voice has an extensive compass and much flexibility. Wher- 


ever Miss Skinner has sung she has been enthusiastically 


vivacious, and her expression 


received. 





MartHA Mitter.—Miss Martha Miller, Seville, Ohio, 
possesses a fine voice, and has met with grand success in 
all her public appearances. Her scholarly expression and 
excellent articulation are marked features of her singing. 
Miss Miller has been a careful student of voice culture and 
the art of singing, thus eminently fitting her to take high 
rank as a voice educator. As singer or teacher Miss Miller 
sustains a high reputation. 

InpIA BorpweLtt.—Miss India Bordwell, of Bear Lake, 
Pa., is a highly worthy contralto, capable of a high order 
of oratorio and church singing. In these lines she has had 
experience, and maintains an excellent reputation. In the 
concert room she is invariably successful. Miss Bordwell 
is a good musician, a fine pianist, and thoroughly compre- 
hends the mode of educating the male and female voice. 

Witt1A CUNNINGHAM.—Miss Willia Cunningham, of 
Blairsville, Pa., possesses a strong lyric soprano voice of 
great excellence. In church and concert she has met with 
marked success. In all her singing she is scholarly and 
artistic. Miss Cunningham is also a competent and suc- 
cessful voice teacher. Wherever she has appeared, whether 
as singer or teacher, she has won a host of musical friends 
musicianly efforts. 


by her conscientious, earnest, 


Mrs. H. WooprurF Hittyer.—Mrs. H. Woodruff Hillyer, 
of Belton, Tex., is an experienced church and concert singer 
of enviable reputation, and is also a voice teacher of abil- 
ity. Her voice is powerful and musical in quality, and 
peculiarly fitted for oratorio and the broader styles of vocal 
works. For years Mrs. Hillyer has made the voice a 
special study, and the result is a grand voice, an excellent 
singer, and a reliable vocal teacher. 

Lucy SHANNON.—Miss Lucy Shannon is meeting with 
success as a voice teacher, and is beloved by her pupils. 
She has made a careful study of the physiology of the 
vocal organs, hence her teaching is always safe and pro 
gressive. Miss Shannon possesses a beautiful voice of 
lyric quality, and her singing is marked for its distinct 
enunciation and artistic expression. 


Grace Morton.—Miss Grace Morton possesses a voice of 
great promise. She already sings in an artistic manner, 
giving a warm, earnest expression to music and words. 
Miss Morton’s voice is of a delightful quality, and wher- 
ever she sings she is cordially received. 


KATHRYN E1pMAn.—Miss Kathryn Eidman has a power- 
ful, dramatic voice of great excellence. She has appeared 
in concert and church work with marked success, and is 


1901. 


She has sung in New York 
for her 
music 


. 
N.Y., Pupils, 
especially excellent in oratorio. 
city, was cordially received 
musical readings. Miss Eidman has made 


where she expressive 


a serious 


study. She is an excellent pianist 
Mary L. Stump.—Miss Mary L. Stump is a_ voice 


teacher of great ability. She has had a large experience 
in this line of work, which makes her a reliable and val- 
uable teacher. Many of her pupils have become singers 
of prominence. For several years Miss Stump has been 
at the head of the vocal department of the State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa. She possesses a good voice, and is 
scholarly in her 


interpretations. 





P. D. AMstutz.—P. D. Amstutz, of Pandora, Ohio, is a 
man of versatile ability. He is a scholarly musician, and ranks 
high as a teacher of voice culture. Having had an experience 
of twenty years asa teacher, his instruction is thoroughly re 
musical life, he is super 
Pandora, Ohio, 
examiners. 


addition to his busy 
the Riley High School, 
county board of 
ble and musicianly chorus conductor 


liable. In 
intendent of 
clerk of the 
Amstutz is ana 


and 


school Mr 


JantreE ALEXANDER PattersoN.—Miss Janie Alexander 
Patterson possesses a soprano voice of great purity of tone, 
flexible, and lyric in quality. It promises much for the 
future in the concert room or church. Miss Patterson has 
singing always with an appre 


much temperament, artistic 


ciation of the words and music. 


ANNA L. Patm.—Miss Anna L. Palm is an experienced 
and successful voice and piano teacher. She 
good voice, and always sings well. She has many private 


pupils, and is also at the head of the department of sing- 


possesses a 


ing and elocution in the public schools of Round Rock, 
Tex Miss Palm ranks with the best teachers in the 
State 

Mrs. CHartes H,. Bupp.—Mrs. Charles H. Budd is one 


of the earnest, energetic musicians in Minnesota. She is 


vice-president of the Minnesota State Music Teachers’ As 
sociation, and for thirteen years has been a_ successful 
teacher of music in the Windom Institute, Montevideo, 


She is an all round musician, possesses an excel- 
and is a superior voice teacher. 


Minn. 
lent soprano voice, 

Mrs. ArtHuR E. Masse.—Mrs. Arthur E. Massé is a thor- 
ough musician and experienced teacher of voice, piano and 
organ. She has studied from childhood with the most 
eminent masters of music in America. She has been the 
head of the musical department at Feller Institute, Grande 
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Ligne, Que., for eleven years. Mrs. Massé is a popular 
teacher, in full sympathy with her pupils, yet earnest and 
conscientious in all her work. Her voice is soprano of 
beautiful quality, 


REA Pearson.—Miss Rhea Pearson, of Louisiana, Mo., 
is the possessor of an excellent voice, and has already met 
with much success as a church singer. She has been a 
serious student of vocal culture and will continue her 
work in New York. The future promises much for her in 
concert and church singing. 

D. Epmunp Rupotpx#.—D. Edmund Rudolph ranks as 
one of the most prominent musicians in Ohio. He possesses 
an excellent tenor voice, and is one of the most successful 
voice teachers in the State; he is also a thorough teacher of 
harmony and musical composition, and a chorus conductor 
of marked ability. At present Mr. Rudolph is teacher of 
voice culture and musical theory in Zanesville, Ohio, and 
supervisor of music in the public schools of Zanesville. 


R. C. Warp.—R. C. Ward is one of the foremost, ex- 
perienced and most successful music teachers in the State 
of Ohio. He is at the head of the Findlay College Con- 
servatory of Music, in which he teaches voice culture, har- 
mony and musical composition; he is also a scholarly 
chorus conductor of marked ability, and he has a superior 
tenor voice and always artistically. Mr. Ward’s ideals of 
music are high, and one may rest assured of receiving only 
the best instruction from him. 


E.izaBETH WHITMORE Cox.—Miss Elizabeth Whitmore 
Cox is an accomplished singer, and an excellent voice and 
piano teacher. She is soprano soloist in one of the churches 
in Corinth, Miss. She has appeared with success in the 
famous organ recitals of Frederick Henry Tschudi, and 
has made successful public appearances in New York city 
and Brooklyn, N. Y. At present Miss Cox is teaching in 
Corinth, Miss. 

Liry W. Foster.—Miss Lily W. Foster, of New York 
city, possesses a melodious contralto voice which promises 
to become conspicuous in the church and concert room. 
She is also a skillful and musicianly solo pianist. Miss 
Foster is intuitively artistic, hence all her musical efforts 
in singing or playing are musical and scholarly. 


Mrs. Laura Crawford has accepted the position of or- 
ganist at the Congregational Church, Westfield, N. J., 
for the coming year 


ERSKINE 


ORTER 


HIGHT YEARS OF AGE 
~=—— BOY SOPRANO | 
CHURCH AND CONCERT. 


For Terms, &c., address 
: —y Mrs DAVID PORTER, | 
—= 73d St. and 2d Ave., Brooklya, N. Y. 








R. E. JOHNSTON, THE 
ENTERPRISING MANAGER. 


HE announcement made in THe Musicat Courter a 
few weeks ago that R. E. Johnston, the successful 
impresario, had become the sole manager of the Duss 
Concert Band and would introduce this organization to 
New York early in the spring, has aroused interest. 

Seldom has Mr. Duss taken his men to outside cities, the 
activities of the band having been confined almost exclu- 
sively to its home—Economy, Pa. In this picturesque 
little town the band was organized and here it was devel- 
oped to its present efficiency. Occasionally the Duss 
Band has played short engagements in Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo and other cities, and it has never failed to 
produce a favorable impression. Mr. Duss and his band 
have invariably won audiences and cities, and the news- 
papers have been generous in their praises. 

Under the vigorous, enterprising and sagacious direc- 
tion of Mr. Johnston the Duss Band will become more 
widely known. 

Mr. Duss is a born leader. He possesses all the essen- 
tials of the successful bandmaster. He is not only an 
excellent conductor, but a composer as well. His com- 
positions the band plays with rare gusto. 

Elsewhere in this number of THe Musicat Courier 
a most significant presentation is made by Manager John- 
ston of Mr. Duss’ claims for recognition. The statements 
made on that page must carry great weight 

Mr. Duss has acted wisely in committing his destinies 
to Manager Johnston. Since first entering the mana- 
gerial field Mr. Johnston has done some noteworthy 
work. Here is a list of some of the celebrities whom he 
has managd with signal success: Musin, Marteau, Huber- 
mann, Trebelli, Carrefio, Ysaye. Gérardy, Pugno, Plan- 
con, Nordica, Sauer, Rivarde and Sauret 

Manager Johnston js never impatient of details; nothing 
is too small to escape his vigilance. He has reduced his 
business to a science. He always reads accurately the 
situation and grasps every opportunity that offers. His 
methods are original, but they always lead to success. 

Mr. Johnston will present Duss and his band to the 
New York public the night of May 25 in the Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Below is another evidence of the keen discrimination of 
Manager Johnston. William Worth Bailey, the blind vio- 
linist, is now on a tour under Mr. Johnston’s management. 
The young artist was absolutely unknown, but Manager 
Johnston immediately recognized in the youth a violinist of 
merit, and without hesitating undertook the hazardous 


task of launching a new name in the musical world. Mr 
Bailey is a success, and the following goes to prove it 


A WONDERFUL VIOLINIST. 


Delightful Concert by William Worth Bailey at Baker Theatre 


When William Worth Bailey made his entrée on the stage of ‘ 
Baker Theatre last evening he seemed to “feel” his audience 
that sensibility peculiar to the blind. He came in so quietly 
modestly, that his appearance was almost pathetic But 
his fingers touched his beloved instrument, he forgot all els« 
so did his audience For a man of his years—he is scarce! 
than a boy—and considering his affliction, Mr. Bailey is a w 
His initial performance was Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E 


beginning with the andante and closing with the finale 


It is rare, indeed, that a violinist can give so masterly an 
pretation of a master as Bailey gave in the andante His playing 
vossessed the quality of soul, and the tenderness and feelin 
bined with a wonderful technic with w I e plaved wer 
lation He has a grace and de scy rarely ¢ led In the 
liant passages of the finale he was equally effective. Mr. Ba 
not depart from a certain quiet, dreamy style peculiarly his 


He never “rasps,” is absolutely true, playing with perfe 
and an absence of the harsher quality of tone and expressi 


quently called “force.” 


Mr. Bailey was received with warmth, and his playing was ¢ 
the closest attention. Almost with the first note he had wor . 
sympathy of his listeners, and held them After the first numbe e 
responded with a Berceuse, by Godard. Later he was heard in 
a triple number, beginning with “Badinerie,” by Lemaitre, a p 
larly pleasing selection, in which he showed brilliancy of exe 
Berceuse No. 2, by Renard, followed, and was characterized by d 
of feeling, mellowness of tone and grace of expre 1 A ¢ t 
Ftude, No. 28, by Fiorill brought t unu 1 volume and 
tained qualities of tone. est he gh 1 l ' 
nsisted on another number, and Mr. Bailey responded with “Cava 
tina,” by Raff. 

Unlike many “stars.” Mr. Railey is supported by a thoroughly 
competent company. Edwin M. Shonert, the pianist, is a performer 
of great resource. He opened the program with the “Military 
March,” by Schubert-Tausig, a brilliant compositior but mere 
child’s play to a pianist of |} ability Mr. Shonert’s enunciation 
s clear and brilliant, his technic excellent He gave a fine rendi 
tion of Liszt’s Rhapsodie N 2, remarkable for its rich tone col 

ring and the clearness wit! whl the theme was marked His 
phrasing, too, was admirable 

Elizabeth Northrop, the prima donna sopran completed the trio 

f entertainers. She has a clear. bird-like v e whicl e handles 
with remarkable ease. giving the impression of reserve power. Her 
high notes are especially pleasing. She sang an aria from “Lucia,” 
» showy number remarkable for its br ance She res nded with 
Thomas’ “Japanese Song,” a « rming little ballad Her se nd 
number was “Wiegenlied,” by Hans Harthan, and “Open Secret,” 
by Woodman. The former was esp lly pleasing The closing 

imber was an aria, “L’Amero,” by Mozart, with v n obligat 
by Mr. Bailey Rochester Der rat and Chror < January 3, 1902 

Miss Marie S Dax sopran¢ a d * V lin nn b so, 

two pupils of Sig. A. Carbone, will sing at the next con- 


cert given by the Ladies’ Eclectic Club at Delmonico’s 


r. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, 


Opera and Concert SOPRANO, 





WITH KUBELIK 


FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON——o 


IN NEW YORK. 








== DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF 


Wocal Instruction. 





HOLMES GOWPER 


TENOR" 
Address Kimball Hall or The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 





BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano ; 
MARY LOUISE GEHLE, Contralto; 
JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG, Soprano; 
FRED’K BUTTERFIELD ANGELL, Baritone, 
And other prominent singers now before the public. 





136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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ICA 
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Under the direction of C. A. ELLIS, 
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A NOTHER illusion has vanished, i. e., that Sibyl 
Sanderson was ever a great singer. This lady 
shook the soil off her sandals last Saturday, sailing 
for Europe and another excursion into the realm of 
matrimony. We hope the Count and future hus- 
band will keep his wife off the operatic boards. 


A GAIN we must suggest to the correspondents, 

home and foreign, of THe MustcaL CourRIER 
the advisibility of printing with their pens the 
proper names and the key signatures of composi- 
tions mentioned in their communications. Much 
editorial labor and many mistakes of an obvious 
character will be avoided thus. 


WE shall presently consider the present exhibi- 

tion of musical books at the Lenox Library. 
Some very interesting MSS. are also on view, one 
being a little symphony by Mozart, dated April 26, 
1779, and autograph letters of Beethoven, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn and Wagner. The Fan- 
tin-Latour lithographs from the S. P. Avery collec- 
tion are of great interest to musicians, as they deal 
chiefly with musical themes and portraits of dis- 
tinguished composers. 


CCORDING to Kendell’s memoirs Bismarck 
was very fond of music, and, without having 
studied, sang agreeably with a good bass voice. 
His wife was a good pianist and he liked to hear 
her play. Of great musicians he appreciated Bach, 
but really loved only Beethoven, whom he called 
by the German diminutive, Beethchen. He had a 
weakness for the sonatas op. 27, No. 1 and 37, but 
he knew them all and recognized them by their 
first bass. He did not care for Mozart; he used 
to say: “Mozart’s music does not impress me: 
that of Beethoven suits much more my nervous sys- 
tem.” He detested concerts on account of their 
expense and the narrow place in a crowd that one 
had to occupy. “Music ought to be a gift like 
Love.” <A very pretty sentiment, but what do the 
high salary criminals think of it? 


| aialabanesngy ons reports reach us from private 

sources about the “Siegfried” production at the 
Opéra in Paris. Though suffering from influenza 
Jean de Reszké’s impersonation of the title role was 
received with great enthusiasm. Delmas was the 
Wanderer, Granjean Briinnhilde, Bessie Abbott was 
an American Forest Bird. The translation is said 
to be fairly good, while the Dragon 1s declared a 
magnificent success. At last Paris, and in the twen- 
tieth century, has heard Wagner’s most Wagnerian 
works. The City of Light and Force—as Charpen- 
tier delights in styling it—is, as usual, about a half 
century behind other nations in its recognition of 
genius. Rodin the sculptor is another typical ex- 
ample of French critical stupidity. An American, 
W. F. C. Bramwell, wrote of Rodin’s extraordi- 
nary sculpture years before Paris awoke to the fact 
that it was harboring a maker of masterpieces within 


its gates. 


HE Evening Post Saturday contained this news 
item in its musical column: 

The Munich Allgemeine Zeitung warns musicians against 
going to London in the hope of earning a living. The 
only ones who succeed there are, it says, the great artists 
whom everybody is bound to hear once. Others, even if 
they have already attracted some attention on the Contin- 
ent, are absolutely ignored. They may go to an agent and 
hire a hall, but it will be at their expense. No one will 
buy a ticket. and the press pays them no attention, as 
there are about twenty of these concerts every day. Na- 
tive musicians are no better off, and most of them find it 
advantageous to seek fame on the Continent before ap- 
pearing before: English audiences. In America the or- 


chestras are made up chiefly of Germans, but in London 
there is almost a boycott on German orchestral players. 

As regards the concert system, matters are pre- 
cisely the same here as in London. Concerts have 
been few this season and costly experiments. As 
Mr. Laurence Reamer wrote in last Sunday’s Sun: 

At the Metropolitan Opera House the new subscribers 
are numerous enough to cover all expenses of the season 
and assure a profit. This fact is enough to take away the 
support of many concerts, and is one explanation of their 
recent failure to be the source of any profit to the persons 
who give them. 

But this is slim consolation for concert givers! 


HE receipts of Kubelik’s two Sunday night con 
certs at the Metropolitan Opera House have 
been officially given to us as $5,071 for the first con- 
cert and $5,645 for the second, thus breaking the 
record for Sunday night concerts at the Opera 
House. After Saturday’s recital at Carnegie Hall 
Kubelik will leave for the West, appearing in Chi- 
cago on January 16 and 18. 

The unfavorable criticisms of the press have on 
this occasion not influenced the public of this city. 
Popular successes are not affected by the criticisms 
of experts, and the public at large, which is not mu- 
sical in America, probably does not even understand 
the criticisms. Paderewski, Patti and Kubelik are 
the three instances which prove that even musicians 
can make popular successes and are not limited to 
the strictly musical community for support. 


AY we refer our patient readers to a well writ 
ten article from the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, printed elsewhere in this issue, in refer- 
ence to the fashionable tendency of our nation 
toward the foreign musician? This paper has been 
identified with the creation 
THE FOREIGN and dissemination of the is- 
INVASION. sue on foreign singers and 
has not included foreign pi- 
anists, violinists or instrumentalists, but singers, be- 
cause it is essential to the further deveiopment of 
the vocal art, in its conjunction with many features 
of musical art, that we should hear an English text, 
and as the German, Italian, French and Slavic sing- 
ers do not sing any songs with English text, and 
no English songs or American songs, it becomes 
imperative to demand a reform of the system, and 
that is our position: the creation of a sentiment 
that will bring about this reform. 

Certainly we have no musical artists to compare 
with the pick and flower of the European artists 
that come here, and the contention of this paper is 
that unless we reform our system we shall never 
have any musical artists of prominence drafted 
from the midst of us. Under the prevailing order 
of things there can be no valid reason for any 
\merican to attempt even to study anything in 
music seriously with the expectation of securing 
justice, because as an American his or her work is 
immediately discounted on account of the foreign 
overwhelming and destructive fad. The flood tide 
is SO massive, so surging, so powerful, so deep that 
nothing stems it, and nothing will until the national 
conscience becomes aroused, and that arousing is 
being fomented by THe Musical. COURIER 

After a bit of time things will change, and even 
then it will require patience and study and deter- 
mined application before our American artists will 
be able to cope with the foreign artists, but in order 
to cope the American must get opportunity first 
and it is this opporunity which we demand for him. 

That is THe Musicat Courter platform. It is 
not the most pleasant attitude which these princi 
ples compel us to assume, for our duty to the for- 
eign artists insists upon justice to them equa!ly with 
what we exercise toward the American artist, and 
this subjects the paper to the criticism of those who 
fail to appreciate the subtlety of the situation. But 
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even this has not discouraged us, for we insist that 
the practical sense of the American people will dis- 
cover some outlet from the present embarrassing 
musical problem; some solution will be found 
We cannot afford to get into the channel of Eng 
lish musical life, which through a‘ similar foreign 
musical invasion has been emasculated so that in a 
century not one first class, nay, not a second class, 
composer has appeared in England, not a high 
grade conductor, not a violinist or pianist or singer 
of the first water. England has been pursuing this 
same method of overwhelming its native musical 
elements with foreign importations, and that is the 
result—as just given. Now we do not propose to 
stifle and choke off our national musical life as the 
English have done it, by pursuing the insular policy 
of supplanting the native with the foreign artists. 
The English nation is musical, or it would never 
have made its soil a welcome habitation of re 
nowned foreign musicians, and so are we musical, 
for we are doing the same thing and we shall fare 
as England has. Now then let us stop for a while 
and see what can be done by building up a native 
musical propaganda, and give the boys and girls 
here at home a chance and a show. ‘That is all we 


ask. 


NDER this inviting title Ernest Newman has 
expressed his belief in the affinity between 


the mystic and the musician, choosing Maeterlinck 


and Wagner as the respective representatives for his 


argument, in the Atlantic Monthiy. And in the 
westheti systems f these 
* MAETERLINCK two men he finds a curi 


ous similarity 
Now,to most of us Mae 


terlinck and Wagner have stood for the very an 


AND MUSIC.” 


tipodes of art; and had the article borne the signa 
ture of someone not so splendidly versed in his 
a 


Wagner and one not altogether so brilliant and 


convincing an essayist, it is doubtful whether we 
would have followed the author into the mazes of 
his discussion at all save for the avowed purpose of 
lissent: but Newman’s work is all too thoughtful 
ever to be disregarded, even if our opinion differs 
at almost every point—as it does in this cas 
Newman sets forth very clearly Maeterlinck’s 
position toward drama by summarizing chapters 


from “The Treasure of the Humble”: “He ex 


pounds the theory that the ordinary tragedy of 
startling incident is, or ought to be, a thing of the 


past, a concept of barbaric ages when men could 


la\ hold of the secret underforces of lif only by 
reaching after them by crude and violent actio1 
in a more refined and subtle age we should be able 


+ ¢ 


to trace the hand of destiny, even when it does not 
work through media so coarse and palpable . 
Most of the action, indeed, that is associated 
with our current notion of tragedy is, from a higher 
point of view, both superfluous in itself and an 
evidence of our degradation Thus the 
favorite means of communication between the souls 
of the spiritual elect is, not speech, but silence—si 
lence which is far more.eloquent, far more illumina 
tive of the profoundest depths of being, than lan 
guage can ever bé 
How does this compare with the practice of 
Wagner? Is not the “startling incident” the con 
stant theatric aim of Wagner? and does he not tax 


ost in ordet 


scenic possibilities to the absurdly utn 


to present these incidents, not by subtle suggestion 
of music—than which there is no means more sym 
pathetic—but in all the baldness of limelight real 
ism? Take him at his most serious—the “Ring.” 
What else but this irduced him to play before his 
public with his papier maché animals and the un- 
heroic Grane? And what else dictated the absurd 


representation of the ride of the Valkyries and the 


farcical final scene of the tetralogy? 
\nd again, does not Wagner deny silence by his 
too liberal use of the word—not the musical word, 
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but the naked, spoken recitative, which he uses to 
set forth complications of his plot?) If Wagner had 
been the mystic in music that Maeterlinck is in the 
drama, fancy to what lengths he would have pushed 
musical expression—an ideal medium for the mystic 
because of its wonderful powers of indefinite sug- 
gestion! Then would he have made music the true 
and only source of communication “between souls 
of the spiritual elect,” and speech would have fallen 
disused by the way. His trend then would have 
succumbed to the charms of absolute music o1 
compromised on a hasty rough outline, such as is 
penciled about the greater of Strauss’ tone-poems 

but of the minutely detailed music dramas Wagner 
would have written none, or at least only experi 

mental ones 

Newman helps out his argument by suggesting 
that one take Wagner’s theories in actual practice 
out of the wordy metaphysic in which he delighted 
to obscure them. But is this possible?, Bring to 
mind as an instance the Prelude to “Tristan and 
Isolde,” which Newman cites as a point in his cas« 
“It takes an hour’s reading of the Tristan legend, or 
any poem on the subject, before we feel the at- 
inosphere closing round us, or know precisely why 
it should come. In Wagner’s opera not only is the 
fact that there is tragedy suggested in the first bars 
of the music, but the very tint and spiritual quality 
if the tragedy are painted for us at once.” 

But is there anything more than an atmosphere 
prepared by this wonderful opening music? Could 
it possibly stand alone as a synthesis of the following 
lrama or even the portion of it which it prefaces? 
\ thousand times no! Its very form denies such an 
attempt: beginning with the Love theme it also ends 
with it, whereas the course of the drama leads to 
resignation as the finality. And when this music is 
put to a sterner test, such as performance in the 
oncert room, it becomes well nigh meaningless save 
to those who are aware of its intent; and precisely 
to those does it then sound unsatisfying, because it 
merely creates an atmosphere for something which 
in this case does not happen. Consider also the 
brevity of many of Wagner’s preludes, and read 
therein his eagerness to get the drama under way, to 

ose visible action 
hind an excuse that music must, from its very 


nature, fail to touch a score of ideas and passions 


Dm 
>t 


that are within us—as if any one art coulu set them 


vibrating!—the author defends Wagner's lapses 
1mto poetry in order to express his thought. And 
he quotes, oddly enough, Ruskin’s childish remark 


i 
that the girl can sing of her lost love, but the miser 
annot sing of his lost money bags! Why not? 17 
the miser his money has become 4 passion probably 


far more potent than the love lost to the girl, ar 
the distinction of sorrow between the two bereay 
nes must be infinitesimal Then Newman fails t 


find Wagner’s musical characterization of Mime at 


all adequate—this as a parallel to Ruskin’s conten 
tion. Herein we differ absolutely, for if ever ther 
was a musical outline suggesting petty meanness of 
a niggling soul cramped with narrowness of thought 


it is in the music attending Mime: it 


sounds pre 
cisely what Newman says it is not: contemptible 
lhe nearest Wagner approaches mysticism is in 


QD 


his last work, ‘Parsifal And here his manhood 
had been sapped by a jumble of exotic ideas which 
he strove to becloud with music; as a result he 
achieved a superb failure, one in which the sheer 
beauty of much of the music redeems the hopeless 
book and the cowardly philosophy that prompted 
the work—clearly the work of a broken genius. But 
of mysticism in the Maeterlinckian conception of 
the word there breathes none in “Parsifal.”” The 
attempt to unite in a bond of art the works of these 
two men seems hopeless, everything considered. 
Naturally there are some resemblances, as there are 
between most creative geniuses; but their respective 
theories are as far apart as are the poles, and their 
achieved results differ obstinately. The musician 
who would seem to approach Maeterlinck in the 
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line of mysticism is César Franck, whose musical 
spirit is so frequently cloudswept. But the compari 

m is and perforce must be vague However, the 
similarity seems more obvious in this latter case 
than in the one suggested by Mr. Newman. It 
would seem, as a rational and dispassionate sum 
ming up, that the arts of Maeterlinck and Wagner 


ire divorced by mysticism 


IEGFRIED WAGNER, in a speech delivered 
by him at the Wagner Society banquet in 
new opera will 


Berlin, said ‘The premiére of m) 


take place at Berlin, for no agreement exists by 
which the Munich Court Theatre intendant has se 

cured the right of first 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER pe rformance of my Op- 


AND “PARSIFAL.” eras, nor am I bound to 
first offer any of my 
works to the Munich Court Theatre.” 
The Miinchener Zi 
} 


ment requires correctio1 “There does not, indeed, 


asserts that this state- 


exist any agreement in writing between Siegfried 


and the intendant‘respecting the young compos 


ers new works, but there was a verbal agreement 

between them to the effect first mentioned.” Th 
: 1 ; ‘ . 

same journal adds a paragraph respecting the 

Parsifal” Bayreuth question Herr Siegfried 


Wagner further declared in Berlin \s regards 


Parsifal,” that agreeably to the decision of King 
Ludwig II. no stage in the world has the right to 
perform “Parsifal,” which belongs exclusively to 
Bayreuth. The Bayreuth festivals will continue to 








Che decisi f Ludwig II. in 188 especting 
Bayreuth is well know But after Wagner leath 
in arrangement was made between his heirs and 
he Minister von Muller the ir IOI! 
Parsifal’ was the property of the Wagner f ly” 
and that from that date, two vears before the ex 
piration of the copyright, it passed into the posses 
sion of the royal hou per 9 
right from this year ; from 1913, when “Par 
sifal” becomes common property, belongs to the 
Royal Court Theatre intenda There is n 
doubt that the intendant will make uss f this 

agreement, which, fortunately, was in writing. The 
agreement stipulated that as an equivalent for the 
sums wed by Wagner to the royal estate ‘‘Parsi 
fal” in 1911 should be at the disposition of the ad 
nistrators of the royal estat 

R KYER is p | eva £ 
I‘rench musica prospects in the ! llowing 

WW ¢ el ' ' " ‘ ‘ ink f 
Sica gentis 1 t sp eveaic 1 { 
eve ( V De€ 
T in Che ¢ 1 is that 

REYER ON we without being ible t 
FRENCH Music.  ‘efend ourselves, suffer 
from t influer of 
Wagener, and that we are crushed by him Chings 
ave gol S tnat at ite « ert an air tron 
Der Freischu was hiss¢ Poor Mme. Gouno 
id me that ( SD was dyl +84 young 
musician called a1 gel esired to spe to 
hit She replied that Gounod was on his deathbed 
nd that she would admit 1 né Thereupon the 
young man said, ‘| am sorry that I cannot be re 
eived by him; if I had been so happy as to see hin 


1 


before his death I would have told him that every 


had written had not a trace of merit, 


thing which hi 
s would remain.’ For my part,” 


Reyer continued I am sod scouraged that I write 


and nothing of 


which will soon 


no more. My opera, ‘The Statue,’ 
be performed, was written thirty years ago. li | were 
really to compose a new work and someone wanted 
it, I would not give it to him.” Such abnegation 
can be expected from a composer who thinks that 


“Der Freischiitz” is French music 
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A Serious DEFECct. 


Paderewski Joseffy Fortissimo Lee 
Was the greatest pianist you ever did see; 
He rendered fantasias, gavottes and cantatas, 
Cadenzas and overtures, fugues and sonatas. 

He could play like the sweep of a rushing cyclone, 
Or as softly and low as the south wind’s faint moan 

He knew a!l the works of Beethoven and Liszt, 
Of Wagner and Chcpin—not one had he missed. 

He gained honors and laurels wherever he went, 

And he knew he deserved them, so he was content. 

Sut his pride had a fall, for one summer day 

\ dear little girl came to hear this man play; 
And she said, as he turned politely to greet her, 

Please, sir, can you play ‘Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater’?” 
He was deeply chagrined, and he felt very blue, 

But he meekly replied, “No, I can’t, dear. Can you?” 
she responded. She flew to the keys, 
With her two fat forefingers she played it with ease. 
And she afterward said, “I would rather be me 


’ 


“Oh, yes,” 


Than Paderewski Joseffy Fortissimo Lee.’ 
—Judge. 
THE CLEVER PUccINI. 

T HE Italian composer Puccini calls his musical 

version of Sardou’s play, “Tosca.” It was 
revived last Friday night at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, being comparatively the first novelty of the 
present season. The book was built by Illica and 
Giacosa, and is a familiar one to theatregoers and 
admirers of Sarah The Italian libret- 
tists have made, it must be confessed, a neat sur- 
Originally in five acts, “Tosca” has been 


Bernhardt. 


gical job. 
telescoped into three; several episodes are trans- 
posed, and in act three Cavaradossi sings a duo 
with Floria Tosca, the opera singer. This does 
violence to Sardou, but gives Puccini a chance to 
offer an andante amoroso for the tenor, as well as 
the extra concerted number. 

“Tosca” is a melodrama—as Ricordi’s piano score 
calls it—in the truest sense. The music is almost 
entirely subordinated to the drama, and while it is 
stirring enough, it is not as characteristic as the 
composer’s “Manon”; and at no time is completely 
original. We hear flying echoes of Wagner, 
Gounod, Verdi, Meyerbeer, Bizet, Ponchielli, Mas- 
Leoncavallo—Neo-Italian composers are 
Distinction of style there 
Latin in tem- 


cagni, 
nothing if not fraternal. 
is not; the composer is too eclectic. 
perament, Puccini cares more for action than for 
psychology. His music follows the dialogue in cut 
and thrust fashion and is dazzling in speed and 
brilliancy. There is little, if any, thematic devel- 
opment—there is really no time for it. The rapid- 
ity in speech calls for rapidity in the score. The 
parlando is employed continually. It is as if a 
broken mirror were made to reflect and distort bits 
of sunlight; both eye and ear are often offended 
by the consecutive fifths, raw harmonic progres- 
sions and alternations of the tawdry with the sol- 
But if the stream is not a deep one, it is both 
brawling and fugacious. Seldom does it in its 
mad flight pause long enough for a melodic eddy 
So we get few set pieces and few pro- 
Indeed, the short bursts of sus- 
tained melody are generally formless. Here is the 
Wagner theory skeletonized, almost reduced to an 
absurdity. 


emn. 


to form. 


lk mnged melodies. 


- 


< 


he 


€ 
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Wagner treated his themes polyphonically, but 
he stopped at times to breathe, and his breath was 


epical. Now Puccini is always scrappy and the- 


atric. He is ever on the alert to make a point and 
cap a climax with thundrous roars. His part writ- 
ing is all top and bottom—the inner weaving is 
puerile, as a rule—but this very resulting thinness 
throws into sharp relief his vocal parts. He em- 
ploys leading motives with frugality. There is an 
ugly dissonantal Scarpia theme which haunts act 
one, though it seldom deviated from its original 
structural form. The same may be said of the 
Tosca, the Love, the Sacristan—not forgetting the 
luncheon basket—motives. They bob up in the 
orchestra like the sonorous symbols they are sup- 
posed to be; or rather as labels, for they reveal 
but little of the psychology of the various charac- 
ters. Puccini is no Verdi. 

And the themes themselves—they are neither 
original nor generally expressive. The Sacristan’s 
music is pretty and trivial; the duo of Tosca and 
Cavaradossi in the first act, the scene wherein 
Scarpia plays upon the singer’s jealousy, and the 
finale of the act, when this crafty hypocrite declaims 
his passion to a surging accompaniment of tolling 





Emitio De MArcHI. 


bells, booming cannon, a pealing organ, chorus 
and orchestra—these are the most notable numbers 


in the opening act. 
J €& 


The second act is the best, tragically cruel as it is. 
Scarpia is discovered plotting the ruin of the lovers, 
while through an open window is heard the con- 
trasting music of the queen’s concert, at which 
Tosca is singing. A sprightly dance sets off the 
gloom of the torture chamber. Then follows the 
arraignment of Cavaradossi, charged with conniv- 
ing at the escape of a political prisoner. Tosca 
enters and the familiar, though always horrible tor- 
ture scene is enacted. 
lust, coupled with cruelty. In the person of the 
Sadistic Scarpia these qualities are unpleasantly 
resonant. The painter is tortured, the secret of 
Angelotti's whereabouts revealed and the pursuit of 
the woman by the savage chief of the police are all 
set forth in the play. But, curiously enough, the 
melodramatic music seems to conventionalize the 
situation; though not robbing it of its poignant and 
suggestive aspects. For one thing—dramatic as is 
Puccini—he fails to characterize either Tosca or 
Scarpia is any villain in any 
and Tosca—musically 


Scarpia individually. 
transpontine melodrama; 


Sardou’s favorite material is . 


speaking—is just like any other persecuted heroine, 
who Rebeccawise, as in “Ivanhoe,” would leap from 
the window rather than submit to dishonor. 

Yet the entire episode impresses one powerfully 
and painfully. It is a strong situation—thanks to 
Sardou—and Puccini does not fail to embellish it 
with thrilling, sombre and hot blooded music. Here 
the dramatic timbre of the man rings true, and with 
two such artists as Ternina and Scotti the act was 
really pulse stirring. 

The last act is rather anti-climacteric, short as it 
is. In the play it is pared away to mere pantomime. 
Here the librettist in search for atmosphere intro- 
duces a shepherd’s voice—Carrie Bridewell—ring- 
ing of sheep bells and other appropriate if somewhat 
superfluous music evocative of Stimmung, perhaps, 
but rather a drag on the action. Cavaradossi is of 
course killed, and Tosca’s agonizing discovery is 
followed by her desperate suicide. 

Nothing, however, was so keen in intensity as 
Ternina’s slaying of Scarpia, with its ghastly mock- 
ery of candles at the murdered man’s head. Her 
exit was very artistic. The Croatian singer demon- 
strated that she is not only a wonderful Isolde and 
Sieglinde, but also an actress whose technical range 
allows her to execute with incomparable bravura 
all the difficult “business” demanded by her role. 

= <= 

Both in singing and acting the work of this versa- 
tile prima donna was most brilliant and touching, 
especially her appeal to the Virgin. Nothing, for 
example, could have been carried off with lighter 
touch than her arch foolery, pouting jealousy and 
caprice in the first act. And she garbed the part 
gorgeously. 

Scotti’s Scarpia, while not always sounding the 
ironic note, was very forceful, very realistic. He 
should not be taken to task because the part is here 
a downright melodramatic one. At the climax of 
act one he clearly indicated the contending passions 
by which he was obsessed; and his acting in the try- 
ing scene with Tosca deserves the highest praise. 
It was brutal, but not repulsive. 

Gilibert was a humorously unctuous Sacristan 
and Dufriche an excellent Angellotti. Mario Cavara- 
dossi was impersonated by De Marchi, a tenor who 
first sang here in 1896 with Colonel Mapleson’s last 
operatic venture. De Marchi’s Raoul is still re- 
membered. His is a true tenor voice of the Italian 
type—vibrant, powerful, generally true in intona- 
tion and more robust than tenor. And truly Italian 
is the newcomer’s method of singing his joys and 
woes across the footlights! He broke the continu- 
ity of the dramatic thread the other night in repeat- 
ing his opening phrases—a risky thing in a score of 
this sort. For a moment matters were at a standstill, 
band, conductor and singer. The god of Irony, that 
always lurks for such displays of vanity, saw that 
De Marchi’s voice “flatted” in the repetition. How- 
ever, he made an excellent impresion. 

Altogether Puccini’s “Tosca,” while not surpass- 
ing his “Manon” or ‘“‘La Bohéme,” is an absorbing 
melodrama. Episodic as is the music, violent and 
overladen in color as is the orchestration, and as 
restless the tonality, the composition is an unequiv- 
ocal success. While there are no melodies in 
“Tosca” that can be whistled, the work may be set 
down as a genuinely enjoyable one, thanks to Sar- 
dou as well as Puccini. The second act has insured 
its popularity—the second act and Ternina. 

es 


Puccini is the fifth of his name engaged in the oc- 
cupation of music making. He is past forty, born 
at Lucca and educated at the Milan Conservatory. 
This is his fifth opera, the others being “Le Villi,” 
“Edgar,” “Manon Lescaut” and “La Bohéme.” 
“Tosca” is the newest. Musically Puccini is in- 
tensely modern. He sacrifices all for the word and 
follows the curve of the book to a dangerous extent, 
sacrificing euphony and form to the dramatic situ- 
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ation. Here is Wagner’s theory of the subordina- 
tion of the music to the text carried to a logical con- 
clusion. In this Puccini recalls also Giordano’s 
“André Chenier,” an opera produced here in 1896 
by Colonel Mapleson. Very free, then, is Puccini’s 
orchestral commentary, and, while he is not the 
victim of the leading motive, he does not discard it 
altogether. 

In “La Bohéme,” for example, the Bohemians 
have a well defined theme, a harmonic progression 
which, when first announced, symbolizes their free 
and fantastic characters. It is not without a touch 
of the humorous; indeed, humor is a quality which 
Puccini possesses in more abundance than any of 
his native contemporaries. His comedy scenes are 
inevitably strong and mercurial. The buffo element 
is excellently expressed: nothing could be more 
fetching than the episode of act two of this opera— 
Musetta and her tight shoe; while the quarrel scene 
in the next act and the mock duels in the last are 
testimonies to the composer's feeling for ductile 
comedy. Verdi has been patterned after, but then is 
he not the best of models? 

we 

In Puccini’s tragic music the note is so sincere, so 
well sustained. He has at his finger’s end every re- 
source of counterpoint, is master of a grateful scheme 
of harmonization, and knows the orchestra to per- 
fection. If he, with all these technical resources at 
his beck, commanded a flow of original melody, he 
might be independent instead of crooking the hinge 
oi the knee to Mascagni, Gounod, Wagner, Meyer- 
beer, Leoncavallo, Ponchielli and Verdi. He has 
little thematic invention—more’s the pity, for his 
talent is a graceful, plastic and dramatic one. He 
always says the right thing, but his voice is not al- 
ways his own. Thus in “La Bohéme” the duo of the 
third act is Mascagni; the finale to act two is also 
Mascagni. Yet there are color, movement, rhythmic 
variety; and Puccini handles his dialogue, his par- 
lando, with uncommon sympathy and technical ad- 
dress. 

The death scene is impressive because of its sim- 
plicity, and the best tune of the work is here given 
to Colline. 

There is no orchestral prelude and the score does 
not tarry a moment. With its variety, swiftness, 
humor, pathos—a pathos delicate rather than pro- 
found—“La Bohéme” is a work which greatly adds 
to the reputation of its composer. A second “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” it is not, but it is more alert, 
more gracious, and, above all, written by a more 
accomplished musician than Mascagni. 

The librettists have utilized their material with 
considerable skill, keeping realism and sentiment in 
agreeable juxtaposition and balance. To readers of 
1902 these roysterers of 1830 seem very unreal; and 
while Mimi Pinson was an indubitable forerunner 
to Marguerite Gautier, the latter has the éclat of a 
Dumas play and several generations of actresses to 
interpret her. The story of Rodolfo, the poet; Mar- 
cello, the painter; Schaunard, the musician; and 
Colline, the philosopher, is a simple one. They 
lived in an attic; they were perennially impecuni- 
ous and perennially joyous; they also loved, but 
as a rule were thirsty. 

fe 


The first act begins in a garret and in a garret 
the last act ends. The second act is a picture of 
rollicking Christmas times in the street before the 
Café Momus in the Latin Quarter. Act three takes 
place in open air—Barriére d’Enfer. There is not 
much character development and the action is sel- 
dom sluggish; but several brisk interludes and 
much bustle supply fairly well the need of a better 
told tale. The Bohemians are always cold and 
hard up for money and food; and the first act is 
almost expended in setting forth their woes. Ro- 
dolfo is left alone in the garret, and to him enters 
Mimi in search of a light. There occurs a pretty 
but impossible love episode. 


Act two is capital fun, voluble, even chattering— 
though without real dramatic interest. It resolves 
itself into a concerted finale. In act three the love 
interest is revived, and after a picturesque introduc- 
tion, with some characteristic choruses, Rodolfo 
and Mimi enter into a duo of almost tragic inten- 
sity, interrupted by the comedy of Musetta and 
Marcello. At this juncture the composer reveals 
his skill by the way he handles two sharply con- 
trasted groups. 

Mimi with her cough, her Mascagni-like utter- 
ances, seems a curious blending of Camille and 
Santuzza. In the last scene she is wholly Violetta, 
dying of consumption, and asking if she is as pretty 
as ever. She has led a hard life. The Bohemians 
cluster sympathetically about her and Rodolfo is 
heartbroken. Colline, the philosopher with the 
bass voice, pawns his beloved coat, and in a song 


said of opera that yields such vintage of melodies, 
the pure wine of sunshine and genius! 

“The Marriage of Figaro” is immortal comedy 
married to immortal music—that is if music, the 
most delicate and evanscent of the arts, is ever im- 
mortal. However, when a tone work sounds as 
vital, as charming; when its characters are as brisk 
and brilliant to-day as they were over a century 
ago, then we may presume—for all criticism is but 
prudent presumption—that it is deathless. And in 
the newest hearing the old magic was not missing 
from the score—an intoxicating, witty, dazzling 
score, wearing the gracious, joyous mask of eigh- 
teenth century comedy. 

A composition which contains such lyric treas- 
ures as Bartollo’s “Vendetta” aria, Figaro’s “Non 
piu Andrai,”’ Cherubino’s “Voi che sapete,” the de- 
lightful duo, “Crudel! perche finora,” between Al- 





of singular cleverness bids it farewell. But the sac- 
rifice comes too late. Mimi is dead, and the cur- 
tain falls upon misery, pathetic and acute. 

Naturally these lazy, unprincipled fellows could 
have worked and kept the girls from the street and 
a cruel death; but that would have spoiled the 
story. So we must accept Miirger, with his raf- 
fish, swaggering crew, with its wild dreams and 
splendid debauches. Years after Miirger died the 
world was presented with another lot of the same 
sort, but garnished with more British sauce by Du 
Maurier in “Trilby.” Other days, other ways— 
and so the old charm was lacking. 


“Le Nozze di Figaro” was given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House last Wednesday night with 
Eames, Scheff, Edouard de Reszké, Tavecchia, 
Reis, Bauermeister, Dufriche, Campanari and Sem- 
brich in the cast. Sepilli conducted. Rhapsodies 
over Mozart’s masterpiece—is it a bull to say that 
he wrote twenty such?—on the first days of the 
year seems rather sophomoric. Yet what is to be 





maviva and Susanna; the Count’s “Vedro mentr’ 
io sospro”; the septet with its various psychologies; 
the “Sull’ Aria,” the “Dove Sono” of the Countess, 
and Susanna’s “Deh Vieni” will not soon be for- 
gotten, despite the boisterous clamorings of music 
newly come. And consider the masterly character 
drawing, the Dutch genre painting of the minor 
personages, the clearness preserved in the narrative 
tone of the tale! For a few brief hours we see be- 
fore us as in some enchanted cinematograph a 
“slice of life” as Zola has it, sparkling with the ‘will- 
to-live, to love, to raise the very old'Nick!) Mozart’s 
music is the wand that evokes these wonders: 
The performance was excellent, in spots brilliant. 
Sembrich and Eames had to repeat the “Letter” 
duo, and Campanari’s “Non piu Andrai” won a re- 
call. His is the beautiful /egato of the true Mozart 
singer. Fritzi Scheff was a very pretty, cunning 
page Cherubino, though one could not find any 
legato phrases in her “Voi che Sapete.” Edouard 
de Reszké’s voice has recovered from the fatigues 
of travel, and the scene in act three was delivered 
with telling effect. After Eames had sung “Dove 
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Sono” there was so much enthusiasm that she nar- 

wwly escaped being compelled to sing those lovely 
Susanna was as 
and she phrased ‘Deh Vieni” 

The Bartolo was Tavecchio, 
went Bauermeister 
the drunken gardener, 
both neat bits of act- 


measures again. Sembrich’s 


harming as ever 
with exquisite art. 
aria well. 


Dufrich, 


whose vengeance 


was Marcellina; 


\ntonio, and Reiss, Basilio- 


ino 


ing 
Mr. Sepilli conducted throughout with a nice 
rhythmic sense and all due finesse in phrasing. The 


yverture was read with spirit and the prompter was 

g far too resonant for the 
ntegrity of the vocal score. While the Metropolitan 
is not an ideal auditorium for the Mozart works, 
as that of last Wednesday 


also in good voice—indeed, 


such a performance 


yet 
night consoles the melomaniac for many ills of 
operatic music. 

ed es 

~— ve 


Merimée’s story has been by no means absorbed 


in Lizet’s music. ‘The most impersonal fiction 


artists, he has been growing steadily in fame since 


his death. “Carmen” and “Columba” have been 
newly Englished, with a preface by Arthur Sy- 
monds. Nietzsche, who was always searching for 


Nietzsche, most 
picked out Bizet 


someone to club Wagner with, 


poetic and illogical of philosophers, 


as a likely opponent of the Bayreuth composer. He 
wrote of the “African gayety” in “Carmen,” of its 
nimbleness, lightness and its courtesy. He consid- 


ered its music as an antidote to Wagner’s northern 
faut 
unfortu- 


mythologies. “Il f 
the 


gloom, heaviness and misty 


Mediterraniser la 
nate critic whose mental malady was rapidly ap- 


musique” asserted 
proaching its climax. 

In sooth, there is plenty to admire in the Bizet 
score, despite its affiliations with Gounod and Wag- 
Why not Mozart ? For is there not in “Car- 
“la bouille-abaisse”-—of that rich, 


ner, 
men’ a savor of 
oily, sensuous quality which George Moore found 
in the writings of Alphonse Daudet? But for many, 
as it was for Nietzsche, Bizet’s music is a compound 
of “with fire, grace, lofty logic; the dance of the 
stars; * * * the tremor of southern light; the 
smooth sea perfection!” 

lf ever there was any doubt about the physical 
Calvé’s conception of “Carmen” it was dis- 
sipated last week. She has tradition on her side 
without doubt, but her performance now reminds 
one of an engraving plate from which too many im- 
pressions have been taken. The lines are empha- 
even coarsened—while the musical side al- 
skeletonized. Her first act was 
diction and parlando a la Yvette 


note in 


sized 


most has been 


7 
ly gesture, 


iarge 


Guilbert; in the second she was the odalisque; the 
third found her a tragic termagant, and the fourth 
a symbol of the hunted woman. She still makes 
much of the powder puff, tambour, gun and comb. 


\ few seasons ago the comb played leading voice in 
this extraordinary interpretation. Calvé danced the 
Moorish steps in Act II. alluringly, dispensing with 


castanets and—one is tempted to add—voice. 

Her voice on this occasion was a mere silhouette 
of its former tropical richness, and she transposes 
some of her numbers, for her top tones are rather 
thin and never quite in tune. But the astounding 


attractiveness of this exotic woman, her picturesque 
would melt the hearts of a 
regiment of merciless critics. At this last perform 
apce she embraced the entire stage as a field of 


pose, her vivid coloring, 


yperation, and it was hardly big enough frame for 
the fascinating portrait she presented. Calvé was 
heered and beflowered, and she danced with the 
inuous and rhythmic irony of a serpent. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


Founded by Mrs. Jeannette Thurber. Chartered in 1891 by special act of Congress. 


( RAFAEL 


Artistic Faculty, con- 
sisting of 


JOSEFFY, 
) ADELE MARGULIES, 


the humorist, once told Dean Hole that 
‘Your 


“Bill Nye, 
when he met Richard Wagner he said to him: 
music is beyond my comprehension, but I always 
feei sure when | hear it that it is really much better 
than it sounds.’ ” 

This story has been told of every prominent nu- 
Jehovah to Max O’Rell. It is not 
\. MacDowell’s observation 


morist from 


nearly so subtle as E. . 


that T'schaikowsky’s music sounds better than it 
really is. 
Says the 7imes art critic: 
“The Contemporary Review has a paper on ‘The 
Art Problem in the United States,’ written by Mrs. 


Ada Cone, an American who knows her Paris well. 
She enters a violent protest against French art and 
its influence on American sculptors, painters and art 
craftsmen, arguing that France has had no native 
art for several centuries, but has lived on the imita- 
tion of ancient and medizval Italian art ever since 
Louis XIV. With the late M. Louis Courrajod, of 
the Louvre, she believes that the French Academy 
and the Ecole des Beaux Arts have been the bane 
of French art, by reducing everything to copies of 
the antique and Cinquecento work, and revampings 
of French ‘styles’ of the past. What grieves her 
most of all is to see Americans not only buying the 
products brought forth under this false teaching, 
but employing in their art schools as instructors the 
easel painters who have misled in Paris 
Some of her statements are extravagant 
and some are mistaken, but the article has more 
truth in it than is agreeable. Evidently she gives up 
the easel painters in the mass as hopeless, but sees a 
possibility of a vigorous native art over here arising 
from the art craftsmen, provided they will refuse to 
follow the lead of the ‘fine art’ producers and keep 
out of the mistakes made by French decorators and 
industrial art workers. Her arraignment of the 
Sévres porcelain factory and the Gobelin tapestry 
works is severe, but warranted by the facts. 

Ada Cone’s article will be considered editorially 
in THE Musica Courter in the near future. 

An old German was on his death bed. 
but since the 


been 
schools. 


” 


In his 
earlier years he had led a wild life, 
death of Schneider, one of his boon companions, 
he had reformed and given up his bad habits. This 
Schneider in his day had been a mighty drinker, 
famous for his capacity and his carouses. 

The priest was ministering to the dying man, 
consoling him with visions of the paradise he would 
soon enter, telling him that there he would meet 
his old friends, and what a joy it would be to see 
them all again. 

The dying man asked feebly: 
be there, your reverence?” 

Thinking to give him pleasure the priest replied: 
“Yes, Schneider will be there.” 

Ach,” said the other, “Dot is very bad! All 
dose dringings and eadings and fighdings all over 


“Will Schneider 


again; all dot beer und wiskey.” 


“But there will be no drinking in heaven,” said 
the priest. 

“But you said Schneider would be there.” 

“So he will,” was the priest’s reply. 

‘And der won’t be no dringings, you dink; Ach, 


you don’t know Schneider.” 
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Although a very old man, Josef Israels sti!' paints 
with a very vigorous touch. A glance at Zelden- 
rust’s portrait by the famous Dutch painter proves 
this. The Dutch piano virtuoso is pictured by his 


fellow countryman as rather a pessimistic young 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG. 
EUGENE DUFRICHE, 





COURIEN. 





HENRY T. FINCK, 
MAX SPICKER, 


man. He is not. He seems very much in love 
with life and art. 

Recently I heard Zeldenrust, 
like some pictures of Tausig, play 


minor organ fugue, arranged by Liszt. 


not un- 
3ach G 
Clarity in 


who looks 
the 


the most involved polyphonic passages was the key- 
note of the fugal performance. And Zeldenrust be 
lieves in Bachian tempo rubato, which humanizes the 
great old music. Iam curious to hear him in other 


music. 
Ps 
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tienry Holden Huss will play his piano concerto 
this week with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 
Victor Herbert conductor. 


MISS ILMA DORE’S DEBUT. 
whosc 


M ISS ILMA DORE, the young coloratura singer, wl 
picture adorned the cover of the Christmas number 

Musica Courter, will make night ot 

A good deal of interest 


f THe her début the 
February 4 in Carnegie Lyceum. 
manifested in Miss Doré’s forthcoming appearance 

Previous coming to New York a 


Miss Doré had never studied music seriously 


to her few years ago 


nor had she 


been in a position to receive instruction in singing. She was 
age when she was piaced in charge 
builder, and at 


art ol 


only fourteen years of 
of Madame Serrano, the 
that 
singing. 
ents and was charmed by her fresh, 
and strong. Under the loving and painstaking guidance of 
this distinguished teacher, Miss Doré made rapid progress 


and now she sings like an artist 


successful voice 
scarcely understood the rudiments of the 
Madame Serrano at once recognized the girl’s tal 
so flexible 


time 


sweet voice, 


Those who attended the concerts at Cooper Union last 
season will recall the brilliant successes Miss Doré made 
there. She won many admirers and received innumerable 


Many persons who heard her in these con 
prima 


compliments. 


certs predicted that she would become a famous 


donna. These prophecies seem in a fair way of being ful 


filled. 


Miss Doré, soon after her début concert in New York, 
will start for Paris. There she will finish her vocal studies 
under one of the most famous voice builders in Europe 
Later she will spend a short time in Italy 
Madame Serrano regards Miss Doré as an exceptionally 
gifted singer and predicts for her a brilliant career on the 
lyric stage. 

In her recital in Carnegie Lyceum Miss Doré will be 
assisted by Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist, and Emile Levy 


accompanist. 


Children’s Recital. 


RS. A. M. VIRGIL gave a recital on Saturday afte: 
M** noon at 2:30 o’clock in Recital Hall, 29 West Fif 
teenth street, in which seven little ones took part. 

They Beatrice Pollak, Adelle Katz, Jennie 
Tracy, Ethel Maxwell, Fannie Abramson and Hans 
Bergma \ large which was enthu 
siastic from the start, greeted the The program 
was one which required plenty of skill and musical ability 
While these children are undoubtedly talented, they cer 
tainly owe much to the musical teaching and mental dis 


were Quinn 


Isabel 
arth audience, 
children 


cipline which the teachers at this school know so well how 
to give. Mrs. Virgil, Robert Colston Young, C. Virgil Gor 
don and Miss Marjorie Parker were the teachers whose 


pupils played at this recital. A repetition of this concert 
has been requested and will probably be given in the course 
of two or three weeks 

A series of recitals will take place at the Virgil 
School, beginning with Master Miner Walden Gallup, on 
the evening of Friday, January 10. Anyone desiring to at 
tend should call or write for tickets to 29 West Fifteenth 
New York city. 


Piano 


street, 


Miss Frieda Stender is kept exceed 
with her professional engagements. On 


home 


FRIEDA STENDER. 


ingly busy of late 
December 29 
of Mrs. Stuyvesant 


fashionable 


musicale at the 
scored a decided hit 
Among Miss Stender’s 
January 5, Ethical 


sang at a private 


Fish, 


company 


she 
and with 
the present. 
January engagements in the city are: 
Culture Society at Carnegie Hall; January 17, 
salon (part of Hildegarde in Reinhold Herman’s new opera 
“Vineto”) at the Waldorf-Astoria; January 19, concert of 
the Y. M. Hebrew Association, Ninety- 
Lexington (evening); January 19 


Arion Society, Brosaye. 


128 East Senateeath Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ADMISSION DAILY.) 


musical 


second street and 


avenue (afternoon ) 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
AND OTHERS. 











BALTIMORE. 


Battimore, January 5, 19 


UBELIK’S recital at Music Hall on the 16th ult. was 
so successful that there will be a return engage- 
ment in February. 

Is it strange or natura! that violinists are this player’s 
most enthusiastic hearers? They can best appreciate, of 
course, his marvelous technic; but is their apparent lack of 
recognition of his musical shortcomings not astonishing? 
The program presented here, with the very able assistance 
of Jessie Shay, pianist, was as follows 
Cencerto for violin, F sharp minor Ernst 


Piano soli 


Rigaudon Raff 

Etincelle Moszkowsk 
Violin soli 

Andante Spohr 

Prelude, E major....... Bach 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 12.. Liszt 
Violin solo, Witches’ Dance Paganin 


30th Kubelik and Miss Shay were compelled to aug- 
ment the regular program, the former playing Wieni- 
awski’s “Souvenir de Moscou”; the latter the Tremolo 
Study of Gottschalk 
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\ rare musical treat was the recital] by Jean Gérardy at 
> Peabody on the following Friday afternoon 
* the execution of his program, well chosen and finely 
balanced, he gave pure pleasure with his rich, beautiful 
tone, admirable color sense, exquisite cantilene and virile 
onception 
Miss Clara Ascherfeld, a deservedly apc exponent 
the Peabody Conservatory, contributed a group of 
soli, the piano part of the sonata and the accompaniments 
The program follows 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The audience as a whole was delighted with her, how 
ever, demanding and receiving numberless encores 

E. Romayne Simmons, an admirable accompanist, was 
much less successful as a soloist 

The program follows 


Elsa’s Dream (Lohengrin) W agne: 
Si Mes Vers Hahn 
Ariette Vida 
Les Filles de Ca Delibes 
\ Che Sapete Mozar 
Polonaise, C sharp 1 Chopin 
At Parting Rogers 
Angels Ever Bright and | Hande 

Song of Thanksgiving Allitsen 
Ich Liebe Dich Grieg 
Stille Sicherheit Franz 
Serenade Richard Strauss 
Brinnhilde’s Call (Walkus W agne 
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Innes and his band gave two good concerts at Musi 
Hall yesterday to a small afternoon and large evening 
audience, both being most enthusiastic 


Innes is magnetic, and his men are well drill 
g 





There 
was a quartet of soloists, the most interesting of whom 
was Signora Adele Borghi, the Italian, whose Carmen is 
notable, and who made her initial American appearat 
here. She has a fine mezzo voice, and is a convincing 
singer. 

Miss Frances Boyden, au Ohio girl, a soprano; E 
Zerni, tenor, and A. Alberti, baritone, all sang with much 
success 

The programs contained classic as well as popular se 
ections, the vocal parts comprising excerpts Irom “Car 


men” and “Lucia.” 


S- = 
Ihe second Peabody symphony yncert of the seasor 


was given last night, preceded by the accustom d public 














LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT. 


VARIED and excellent program was presented 
the Liederkranz concert last Sunday night. The 
chestra, directed by Dr. Paul Klengel, played unusually 
well, and it would seem necessary to add that the pro 
gram was devoted orchestral music and numbers by 
three soloists. It was in fact the concert, as announced, 
by the orchestral (Abtheilung) division of the society 
For an amateur orchestra the playing was excellent, and 
the fact that familiar music was played made the evening 
all the more interesting. The orchestral pieces included 
the Overture to “Semiramis,” Rossini; “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik,” Mozart; Serenade for string orchestra; 
“Chanson Sans Paroles,” Tschaikowsky; Variations a. d 
Ballet “Callirhoe,” Chaminade; “Ronde d’Amour,” Van 
Westerhout; Overture to “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn, and 
Fackeltanz,” Meyerbeer 
The soloists were Miss Helene Koelling, soprano; Jo 


seph Randegger, p st, and Avery Belvor, baritone 





Miss Koelling young singer with a good high soprano 
ce ng tl d from Thor Hamlet,’ 
and her style of singing showed that she has been we 
rained Besides the florid aria Miss Koelling sang 
by Grieg, “Der Schw Im Kahn” and 






the tender “Solvejg’s Lie 

Mr. Randegger proved himseif a performer excellent 
schooling in his pieces, “Harmonies du Soir,” by Liszt; 
a Waltz Study, by De Beriot, and a group of Chopin com 


positions, the Funeral March from the Sonata in B fiat 


minor: a Prelude, No. 7, and the Scherzo in B minor 
Mr. Belvor, a singer with a fine maniy baritone voice 
sang the Prologue from “Pagliacci” and “Zauberlied,” by 
Meyer-Helmund. There was much applause for the solo 
ists and the conductor 























- ie in D major, for pias ae rehearsal Friday afternoon. The program presented was: 
rove Suite “ D major Lain + Ss. B Overture to Der Freischutz Von Weber Hast Engagements. 
La Jeune Mér an See Se eee _ INCE Gregory Hast scored such a notable individual 
Am Springbrunnen, for Davidoff > phony No, 6, I I ‘ Beethove S J : _ 
Scherzo, in E minor Mendelssohn-Barthold Gloria Te, for ne Pecc success at the Waldorf-Astoria at Mr Bagby’s 
On Wings of Song Mendelssohn-B [wo movemer I Norse Suite H k Monday Morning, December 30, the eminent English 
Etude in C major, of N Choy Rakoczy March, from The Damna * Faust Ber tenor has been engaged for a number of important pri 
Caprice Espagnol, for Moszkowsk [The work of the orchestra, under the directorship of W vate musicales. whi ude Januarv 30 
Me mon = the first | Ss. | — Edward Heimendahl, already shows a marked improve Mr. Has he P ged postpone 
Tarantella, No. 1, for ‘ce se ment The string choir did excellent work, and the wood S retur t I pe ruary A m recita 
eS <& wind was much better than at the first concert. The only yesterday will be lowed by a number of dates in the 
Oe : ’ disagreeable feature was furnished by a horn player im- Middle Wes nd Mr. Bagby has engaged Mr Hast 
Ihe Bostonians presentasi n ne ae Academy « Musi ported from Phi adelphia who seemed to think he had , snnioal reine at the Walder! Tanuary 96 
last week of De Koven and Smith’s sequel to “Robin been engaged to furnish humor for the occasion. Campa Mr. Hast’s last public appeerance is NY, - York will be 
Hood, “Maid Marian,” was of especial local interest, jar; was the solo st. he sang superbly. His voice sue + Mend Hall. Thursday after 
because of the initial appearance in her native city o seemed iovelier than ever, and his musical style and * 1 
Miss Frances Miller, who sang the title role. Her suc- fervent ten perament were a revelation. In Buzzi-Peccia’s ; 
cess was unequivocal. Vocally, her Maid Marian could «¢y,;i4 Te” he was particularly fine, reaching a height 
scarcely have been surpassed. Her voice is of rich, bril- expression in his climax which was thrilling a ee 
liant timbre, perfectly placed, and she is a beautiful ¢ singer The spontaneous enthusiasm of the audience and FRANCIS ROGER Fran¢ ~ R es rs 7 ng ee 
Personally, she was exceedingly attractive, and, though graciousness of the singer wmeabiel omadtiv the evening pect er 3! x tina Phil 
her histrionic attainments do not equal her vocal gifts, \oiving of the 1 ; resulted in too ext para eerrgpner n I'rent n, N. J. Hi eres were an 
she gives promise of becoming an excellent actress wemeve The trot was 2 ng Serenade, by Sep ote oy ches ns < & P -* gS with — Phe 
She was heartily received, and was compelled to sing sung from the igs and well accompanied by the strings ee ee ee eee me ore , be yeaa 
each of her solos several times. Miss Miller is a pupi pizzicato; the other was the singer’s well beloved “Torea gD aah 0s Ayr Pay cago ~ te a a sere 
of Dr. E. S. Kimball, the well-known teacher of Balti- dor” song Furerrs Luna several times last son in both St L yg and 
more and Washington \ ig luring gagement with the Castle Square 
we Opera Company Tt rol lly the aria, “Tl 
oo BuRMEISTER.—The dramatic tone poem, “The Sisters Jalen,” are adapted to Mr e and style, de 
Madame Nordica attracted a large and distinguished on Tennyson's poem, will be performed for the first tim — as they do great fle and security 
audience to Music Hall New Year’s night. The great at the Philharmonic concerts Friday and Saturday next voice, as well as brilliancy 
songstress was not in her best form, having frequently at Carnegie Hall, and will be sung by Madame Schumant Mr ~ tne gave a song recital in Salem, Mass., Jan 
before given more artistic pleasure here Heink lary 7 
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Now Touring in America. 
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JOSE HOFMANN 


‘The Renownned Pianist. 
Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, 21sso-conse. 


Im Amoerica March, April, May, —<_- 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Edmund J. Myer. 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION, 
382 East 23rd St., New York City. 


CIRCULAR FREE. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 





CONCERT DIRECTION 





56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 


ANGELA 


ANDERSON 


PIANIST. 


PARIS-LON DON, 1901-1902. 





ADDRESS 
care W. ADLINGTON, 
22 OLD BURLINGTON ST. 
LONDON, 
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Greater New York. 


New York, January 6, 1902. 


AUL DUFAULT, the tenor, has a good list of 
engagements on hand, having sung “The Mes- 
siah” with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
end of December, with these to come: Newark, 
sacred concert; Biddeford, Me., concert; Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson ; North Adams, Mass. (the 

“Seven Last Words”); Brooklyn Institute concert; 
Worcester, Mass. (“Samson”); Sunday evening concert 
same week and place, and other engagements pending. His 
church work also is of a high standard, so he is kept busy. 
Last Sunday evening he was soloist with Robert Hosea at 
Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, singing Gray’s “The 
Heavenly Song” as solo, and with Hosea the duets, “Come 
Unto Him,” by Fauré, and “It Is of the Lord’s Great 
Mercy,” from the oratorio “Abraham,” by Molique. 
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The second of the series of organ recitals by students at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity (the players being pu- 
pils of J. Warren Andrews) was given last Thursday after- 
noon by Arthur L. Collins, of Newburgh, organist of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd and the synagogue there. 

His principal number was the Boellman “Suite Goth- 
ique,” which he played with much taste and warm musical 
expression. The fluency of the E flat Trio Sonate, first 
movement, of Bach, was to be remarked, as well as the 
excellent technic of Buck’s “At Evening.” To him might 
well be applied the “Three T’s,” namely, Technic, Touch 
and Taste, for he has these aplenty. 

Mrs. H. B. Wilson, violinist, assisted, playing the Menuet 
from Grieg’s A minor Sonata, op. 8 (not op. 13, per pro- 
gram), and the first two movements from Rheinberger’s 
Bach-ish Suite, with good tone and nice style. She is a 
player of intelligence. 

The next recital will be given by Miss Clara M. Beale 
and Louis Weitzel and Harry Watson Smith, assisted by 
Miss Henrietta Wilson, contralto, on Thursday afternoon, 
January 16. 

Mr. Andrews will begin his series of Lenten recitals 
Thursday afternoon, February 27, continuing for four 
weeks. Well-known artists will assist. 

Upon application to Mr. Andrews by letter (address at 
the church), programs will be sent to those desiring them. 

No cards of admission required at these recitals. 
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Charles Heinroth gave his January organ recital on 
New Year's Day, having a fairly good attendance and 
playing a program consisting of works by Thiele, Hall, 
Malling, Guilmant, Dethier, Dubois and Liszt, the latter 
being represented by his great Prelude and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H, so seldom played. Two years ago Mr. Wetz- 
ler played it on the Mendelssohn Hall organ, but it is 
seldom found on programs. Thiele’s Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue in A minor began the program, Guilmant’s 
brilliant First Sonata being in the middle. Heinroth is a 
worker, and his recitals show the work behind them, so 
thoroughly prepared are they always. The next recital 





occurs February 5, at 3:30 p. m., at the Church of the 
Ascension, Fifth avenue and Tenth street. 
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Heinrich Zoellner, now professor of music at Leipsic 
University, formerly conductor of the New York Lieder- 
kranz, is a man who does not waste words, hence the 
value of the following indorsement of Edward Bromberg, 
the Russo-American baritone, soloist at the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church: 

Edward Bromberg possesses a highly sympathetic voice, which is 
equally cultivated in all its registers and is of striking carrying 
power. His successes as a vocal instructor give evidence that he 
is also able to imbue his pupils with those, his strong and rare 
qualities. Heinrich ZOELLNER. 

Mr. Bromberg’s list of engagements, published in a re- 
cent issue of this paper, shows that he is fast making a 
name for himself, and this is based on his sterling worth 


as a man and singer. 
est << 


A singer who is well known here in New York, and 
rapidly attaining larger prominence, is Sibyl Sammis, the 
handsome South Dakota girl, who has for two seasons 
past traveled in a Chicago Lyceum Bureau concert com- 
pany. She recently finished the first series of concerts, 
mainly in the West, and will come to the metropulis this 
month, where, after a month’s rest and study, she will re- 
sume her tour. Miss Sammis recently suffered the loss 
of her fiancé. 
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Florence E. Stockwell, the contralto, is doing better 
work every week, and recently sang the alto part in “The 
Messiah,” at Yonkers, at the extra concert; conductor, 
Frederick R. Burton. In the same performance another 
Parson Price pupil participated, the soprano, Mary W. 
McGowan, and one who was there wrote that both sing- 
ers did well, being in good voice. Both are members of 
the solo quartet of St. Andrew’s Memorial Church. The 
oratorio was repeated last Sunday at the service for men 
only at the Music Hall, Y. M. C. A. 
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At the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth 
street and Eighth avenue, Sunday evening, the first sec- 
tion of Willard Patten’s oratorio of “Isaiah” was ren- 
dered for the first time in New York by the choir, and 
on the two following Sunday evenings the oratorio will 
be completed. 

On the last Sunday evening in January Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” will be repeated by request. 

A fifteen minute organ recital will precede each service 


at 7:45 p. m. 





CHAMBER Music Concerts.—Eugene Bernstein, pianist; 
A. Volpe, violinist, and M. Altschuler, ’cellist, will give a 
series of eight historical chamber music concerts at the hall 
of the New York College of Music. The first one is to take 
place this evening, and the second one on January 15. 


Mme. FANNY RICHTER 


ARTHUR HARTMAN. 
[By Caste. ] 
BERLIN, JANUARY 7, 1902. 
¢¢ A RTHUR HARTMAN, the violinist, achieved a big 


success here. Recalls, encores and an ovation. 
“pr” 








Anderson-Baernstein. 


ECEMBER, with its many “Messiah” performances, 

of which Sara Anderson sang five and Joseph 

Baernstein ten, was replete with successes for these artists. 
The new year begins with joint recitals. 

The season of festivals, April and May, will be a very 
busy one, and their manager, Mr. Fisher, is rapidly clos- 
ing in. For Mr. Baernstein every available date between 
April 6 and 27 has been asked for (but not definitely 
closed as yet), and during this time also he was forced to 
decline engagements to sing “The Creation” with the 
Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, on account of 
conflicting dates. 

Some recent press comments follow: 

The honors belong to Joseph Baernstein, who quite electrified his 
audience by his singing of the title role. His voice is of great vol- 


ume, rich and noble in quality, and his art finished and masterly. 
He deserves the praise given him in the East, as the best inter- 


preter of “Messiah” before the public. He sang the music with 
remarkable expressiveness, and his breadth of phrasing shows ex- 
ceptional breath control. From the first the audience was impressed 
with his work, but at the completion of his aria, “Why Do the 
Nations?” the audience insisted upon a repetition of it.—Minneapo- 
lis Times, December 10, 1901. 


—_——- 


The reception tendered Miss Sara Anderson was very cordial 
She surpassed expectation. She produced forceful, beautiful effects; 
her tones were pure and of fine quality. The climax in each case 
was reached with charming ease, and the high notes were brilliantly 
taken. Her work was smooth and finished. Miss Anderson from 
the start delighted her listeners, and the first recitative was received 
with marked manifestation of approval. In the air, “Come Unto 
Him,” was shown the perfect quality of her tones. A scene of en 
thusiasm followed the artistic and expressive rendition given this. 
Her closing air, “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,” was a fitting 
climax to the solo work of the evening. The audience was as if 
under a spell; the exquisite refinement of the melody was evident. 
Miss Anderson was obliged to acknowledge several times the con 
tinued applause by her charmed listeners.—Galesburg Daily Repub 
lican-Register, December 7, 1901. 


Of the soloists, Joseph Baernstein earned and received the honors 
of the evening. Of the bassos on the stage Baernstein is the leader. 
His dramatic aria, ‘“‘Why Do the Nations?” was done with such 
power and brilliancy as to lead to the only encore of the evening.— 
Minneapolis Journal, December 10, 1901. 





Miss Anderson, soprano, the soloist of the evening, made her sec 
ond appearance before an Indianapolis audience. She had before 
sung here in Madame Sembrich’s place with an orchestra from 
3oston. Last night she sang a bold aria from “Tannhauser,” “Dich 
Theure Halle,” with the orchestra, and a group of songs. In the 
aria Miss Anderson exhibited dramatic sense and a powerful voice, 
always clear. For an encore she sang the familiar “She Wore a 
Rose in Her Hair.” This and her songs further down the program 
she presented in a refined, dainty manner. The audience all even 
ing seemed interested and pleased, and Miss Anderson was ap- 
plauded heartily.—Indianapolis Journal, November 26, 1901. 


RETIRED vocalist, soprano, wishes to dispose of her 
library, consisting of fifty piano scores of the best 
known operas, operettas, oratorios and song books; the 
whole will be sold at a very reasonable price. Address 
“L.,” care of THe Musica Courter. 


Grand Orchestra and Solo Pianiste. 


Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumbarg-Lippe. 
Graduate of Berlin High School of Music and Winner of the Grand Mendelssohn and Mozart Prizes. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Riverside Drive, Corner 97th St., New York City. 


Scholar of Lisst, Barth, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen, 





Mr. Gregory 


Hast 


Famous 
English Tenor. 





Of the St. James’ Hall, Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall, Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 








Sole Direction : 
GREGORY HAST. 
In America Loudon @. Charlton, 
until January 25, 1902. Carnegie Hall, New York, 





FOR 





NN ee 


HUMPHRYES 





Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





TOLIAN 


WALKER 


BASSO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. I7th St., New York. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, coptaining 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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FRITZ KREISLER’S 








Classed with 





Enormous Success. 











YSAYE, WILHELMJ -« JOACHIM 


as one of the greatest Artists of the present day! 








Verdict of the New Mork Press, January 1, 1902: 


R. KREISLER has never so fully revealed the rich 

ness of his gifts or the solidity of his acquirements 

as he did yesterday afternoon. He has of late seemed to 

be dissatisfied with the impression he made here last sea 

son, and has apparently been bent on wiping it out. His 

performance at the last Philharmonic went far toward 

achieving the desired end, which may fairly be said to 
have been reached yesterday. 

Mr. Kreisler played very beautifully from beginning to 
end of his list. His INTONATION WAS ALMOST FLAWLESS, his 
tone RICH AND WARM, his nuancing charged with grace, and 
his READINGS OPULENT IN FEELING. Naturally he attained 
his highest level in the best music which he played, the 
great Bach fugue, the second movement of the second of 
the master’s three sonatas for violin alone. 

This masterpiece of polyphonic writing Mr. KreisLer 
PLAYED LIKE A MASTER, bringing out with full understanding 
and an enthusiastic spirit its breadth, its splendid sonority, 
its wonderful adaptation of contrapuntal device to the ca- 
pacities of the instrument. It WAS MOST ADMIRABLE VIOLIN 
PLAYING, and as such the audience recognized it, recalling 
the artist three times—W. J. Henderson (New York 


Jimes). 





WO violinists gave concerts yesterday, and thereby af 
forded an opportunity for a striking contrast. One 
exemplified what is meant by expression and interpreta 
tion in music; the other exploited a wonderful command 
of technical skill. 

One played Music that had SIGNIFICANCE, with DISCRE- 
TION, DIGNITY, FORM and SANE ViGoR; the other performed 
compositions that were designed solely to display extraor- 
dinary dexterity and delicacy in fingering the strings. 

The first was Fritz Kreisler, whose concert in Mendels- 
sohn Hall in the afternoon confirmed previous impressions 
of his eminence among his contemporaries. He played with 
FEELING, with VIRILITY and AUTHORITY, with TASTE and a 
FINE REGARD for ARTISTIC SYMMETRY.—F. N. R. Martinez 
(New York World). 





R. KREISLER’S concert took place in the afternoon 
at Mendelssohn Hall. He played the first move- 
ment from Goldmark’s Concerto, a fugue from one of 
Bach's solo sonatas, a melody by Gluck, Tambourin by 
Leclair, Tartini’s Variations on a Theme by Corelli, a Hu- 
moresque by Dvorak and a Spanish Serenade by Townsend. 
He was in admirable mood and played in a FINE, MANLY, 
BROADLY ARTISTIC MANNER, equally satisfying to the stickler 
for violin technics and the admirer of INTELLECTUALITY and 
EMOTIONAL WARMTH.—H, E. Krehbiel (New York Tri- 
bune). 





m* KREISLER once more made it plain that he BE- 

LONGS IN THE RANK OF THOSE ARTISTS—YSAYE, WIL- 
HELMJ, JOACHIM—who play the violin for the sake of the 
music, and not for the fiddle’s sake. His technic is equal 
to any demands that may be made on it, but he never flaunts 
it in the public’s face. He not only avoids cheap, tricky 
pieces of the Paganini order, but he eschews the hackneyed 
numbers in the violinist’s repertory. The first movement 
of Goldmark’s A minor violin Concerto is not a master- 
work, but it was a pleasant change, and there are interest 
ing passages in it, though, to be sure, the orchestra was 
sadly missed, as Goldmark is above all things a colorist. 
In the next piece, a Bach Fugue in A minor for violin 
alone, Mr. Kreisler was at his best. He who can arouse a 
storm of applause with Bach is, it is needless to say, a 
much greater artist than one who needs the fireworks of 
Paganini to secure the same result—and it is the applause 
of a very different class of concertgoers, too. 

Among the other numbers on the program, Tartini’s 
Variations on a theme by Corelli were particularly well 
played—with an ENERGY and an ENTHUSIASM that were 
SIMPLY DELIGHTFUL. The sordino was brought into use in 
the two pieces that followed, but the audience was not 
mute, but clamored for more. Mr. Kreisler is very coy in 
the matter of encores, but he had to give two extras yester- 


day.—Henry T. Finck (Evening Post). 





HE Bach Fugue was played with NOBLE BREADTH, and 

the entrances of the several voices were kept clear 

and distinct, though the old Leipsic cantor wove this fab- 

ric with a close mesh. Deserving of comment was the way 

Mr. Kreisler built up his climaxes, and the cumulative 

power his chords seemed to acquire by the addition of 
every new part. 

In the Gluck melody he was unusually successful in pre- 
serving something of the austerity of this master’s style, 
while not losing the more elusive intimate quality. To the 
rollicking dance rhythm of the Tambourin he brought a 
lively bow arm and deft fingers of the left hand, while the 
variations of Tartini would have properly elicited from 
good Dominie Sampson his familiar and long drawn out 
“pro-p1-Gious !""—Sam Swift (Mail and Express). 





OT SINCE YSAYE WAS HERE four years ago have we had 

in New York a violinist who at his best GIVES MORE 
GENUINE SATISFACTION THAN FRITZ KREISLER. And Kreisler 
at his first recital in the Mendelssohn Hall yesterday after- 
noon was decidedly at his best. When he stands as a mas- 
terly exponent of the highest phase of his art as he did yes- 
terday in Bach’s A minor Fugue, NO PRAISE IS TOO HIGH FOR 





HIM. It was a noble performance in every sense of the 
word. His CONCEPTION OF THE WORK WAS BROAD, SOLID AND 
MUSICIANLY. The tone he drew from his instrument was 
BRILLIANTLY LARGE AND MELLOW, and his intonation was all 
but impeccable. One saw in his performance the keen mind 
of the analyist coupled with the ability to build up a beau 
tiful edifice from the material provided by the composer 
This achievement, beyond all else that he has done in New 
York, stamped him AS A MUSICIAN OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 
as well as a VIOLIN virtuoso of far more than ordinary en 
dowments. And it is significant also of the class of people 
he attracts that the audience which comfortably filled the 
hall gave this number its warmest applause. 

The other numbers he played were of less musical impor- 
tance, yet they served to show his great versatility, the force 
and passion he has at his commend, and, though it sounds 
somewhat paradoxical in connection with the preceding 
qualities, THE FINISHED ELEGANCE OF HIS STYLE.—Commer 


cial Advertiser. 


N a concert season crowded with indifferent matter and 

marked by meretricious successes, it is refreshing to 

turn for breath into such an atmosphere as that which filled 

Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon, where Herr Fritz 

Kreisler and Mme. Schumann-Heink collaborated in a vio 
lin and song recital. 

Herr Kreisler set himself a task serious and exacting 
He presented the first movement of Carl Goldmark’s A 
minor Concerto, a fugue in A minor by Bach, a group of 
quaint musical bric-a-brac by Gluck, Leclair and Tartini, 
and a humoresque of Dvorak (from his sketches on native 
American melodies), with a Spanish serenade by Townsend. 

The choice of this music, the sequence of its arrange 
ment and the manner in which the violinist played it com 
bined to produce upon the audience an IMMENSE IMPRES- 
SION and to evoke spontaneous and insistent applause. And 
when the wave of good feeling was sweeping high came 
Mme. Schumann-Heink to send it higher. 

Herr Kreisler, as a player, is a man of power. He has 
INSIGHT, INTELLECT, BLOOD AND BRAWN. He can be FORCE 
FUL, TENDER, PASSIONATE, REFLECTIVE, SOMBRE, PLAYFUL, and 
he was, in turns, all of these things yesterday, and a score 
of others. His tone has never sounded BIGGER, ROUNDER, 
more PROFOUND. 

He sang alluringly the melody of the Goldmark Con 
certo; he was droll in the Tambourin of Leclair; he caught 
the spirit charmingly, both of the Dvorak Humoresque and 
the Spanish Serenade, but his tour de force was beyond 
doubt the A minor Bach Fugue. His cLarity of Expos! 
TION of its COUNTERPOINT, his INSISTENT REITERATIONS of 
the subject and his masterly phrasing of its PERIODS PASS 


CONVENIENT WORDS OF PRAISE.—New York Herald. 
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Hore. Bouse } 
7 Beacon Srreet, 
Beeros, Y ieee. January 4, see. § 
Carl Sobeski, tenor, will appear at Miss Marion Os- 
sood’s matinee on January 11 at Association Hall. 


A large audience was keenly interested to hear Homer 
Norris’ “Flight of the Eagle,” a musical setting of selec- 
tions from Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass,” which 
was given at Haverhill last week. A miscellaneous pro- 
gram preceded Mr. Norris’ composition, the whole being 
as follows: 


Piano solo ‘ ears eautenegess ; fence 
Miss Currie. 
Caro Mio Ben Seabaedaain Create sas .....-Giordano 
O Mother Mine oamal os éaie caer 
Sweetheart coves . . cove Norri 
Dedicated to Mr. Drennen.) 
Mr. Drennen 
Aria from Louise ‘ Sanaa eneeelee? ... Charpentier 


Berceuse Riiescceraialeal abel ahaakinine a eae squalls ..Godard 
Miss Van Kuran. 
Du Bist Wie Eine Blume. 


Impatience 


-Chadwick 
, rors .. Schubert 
Mr. Hall 
the Flight of the Eagle....... a ; aakeis 
Miss Van Kuran, Mr. Hall, Mr. Drennen. 

Preceded by incidental remarks by the composer, Homer Norris 

Very briefly Mr. Norris explained that his compositicn 
was written on a scale of whole notes, or what might be 
called a universal scale; that the soprano represented 
music in the abstract; that the tenor was a distinctly lyrical 


part, and that the baritone was the Whitman of the poems, 


the seer, “suggesting themes.” 
J 


Heinrich Schuecker played at Springfield, December 4; 
it Tremont Temple on the 16th; Chickering Hall on the 
17th, and at a special Christmas service at Belmont on the 


4 


22d Mrs. Schuecker played two solos at the Christmas 
ervice in the North Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cambridge. On the 5th of the month she will play at 
VcwW 1 

= a 

> -> 

Miss Van Kuran, who has been singing the soprano 

part in Homer Norris’ “The Flight of the Eagle” with 
o much success, both at Waltham and Haverhill, is a 
pupil of Miss Clara E. Munger. 

J 


Mme. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury was the recipient of 
a delightful surprise at her studio the day before Christ- 
mas ‘whet her pupils presented her with a very beautiful 
lorgnette chain of gold, studded with turquoise, and a 


ripin designed with the same stones 


J €& 
The second regular monthly musical service on the 
Sunday of the month at the Eliot Church, Newton, 
vas the “Story of Bethlehem,” a cantata by John E. 


West. These services are under the direction of Everett 
lruette, organist and choirmaster of the church, 


Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, who has been ill with 
pneumonia, will resume lessons this week. 

se & 

The Thursday Morning Club held its first concert of the 
season in Pilgrims’ Hall January 2. The participating ar- 
tists included Mrs. Bullard, Mrs. Charlotte White Burt, 
Miss Dietrich, Mrs. Alice A, Cummings, Mrs. Follett and 
Mrs. Sawyer. The accompanists were Mrs. Wilkinson, 
Miss Elene de Olloqui, Mrs. Scudder and Mrs. Locke. The 
chorus of the club held its first rehearsal yesterday with G. 
W. Chadwick as director. The next club concert will take 
place January 16. 

se = 

The Apollo Club will give the second concert of the sea 
son in Chickering Hall next Friday evening. The club will 
be assisted by Miss Marie Nichols, violinist. 

Ss & 

The Adamowski Quartet will give a concert in Chicker- 

ing Hall Monday evening. 
es & 

The exhibition of historical musical instruments opens at 
Horticultural Hall on the 11th. 

se <= 

Mr. and Mrs, Philip Rice announce the marriage of 
their sister, Aagot Lunde, to Dr. James Homer Wright, 
on Wednesday, December 25, 1901, in New York. 

J << 

Ray Finel, the tenor at Harvard Church, 
charge of the vocal department at the Howard Seminary 
at West Bridgewater. 


3rookline, has 


Ss e 
Emil Mahr, teacher of the violin, viola and ensemble, 
a member of the faculty at the New England Conserva 
tory of Music, has taken a studio at Steinert Building 
Ee & 


Miss Maria Sundborg, a pupil of Madame de Berg 
l_oigren, announces a concert to be given at Union Hall, 
Boylston street, February 6, when she will be supported 
by prominent artists. 


es € 
Miss Blanche Goulet lately appeared in concerts at 
New Bedford several times and also sung in church 


Je & 


Miss Mabel Hinckley, formerly of Boston, has been 
or some time professor in singing at the Idaho Uni- 
ersity, Moscow, Idaho. Besides her work at the uni 
versity she has more pupils than she can attend to 


— .-— 


Dudley Prescott appeared before the Colonial Club i 
Dorchester Wednesday afternoon, and on Thursday even 
ing the Hawthorne Musical Club gave a concert there 


Se <= 


The Thespian Club, which recently made a success in 
Thespian Hall, are to give an entertainment for the Co- 
lonial Club in Dorchester on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 22. 

Ss & 

At the King’s Chapel vesper services, beginning to- 
morrow, Mr. Lang will give through the season the great 
masses of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. His aim is to 
raise the standard of music in the Protestant churches, and 
perhaps eventually bring the Bach « cantatas, composed for 








the Protestant churches and in a wholly Protestant spirit, 


to their proper place in the church service 
eS <= 


Gounod’s “ 
vesper service of the Central Congregational Church, 
Newtonville, to-morrow, by a chorus of forty voices, with 
soloists, accompanied by violin, violoncello, harp and 
organ. 

at St 


~~ 


At the First Baptist Church to-morrow evening ‘Gal 
lia,” by Gounod; portions of “Mors et Vita,” by Gounod, 
and Parker‘s “Redemption Hymn” will be given. Mrs 
Allston Williams, Mrs. Herbert Y. Follett, Mrs. Fannie 
Holt Reed, Arthur Beresford, Frederick Smith and Theo 
dore Schroeder will sing solos, and a chorus of twenty 
will assist in the choruses under the direction of G. W. F 


Reed. 


Recital by Little Folks. 
CHARMING recital by the little pupils of the Syn 
thetic Guild (in connection with the American In 
stitute of Applied Music) was held in the small banquet 
room of Carnegie Hall last Saturday afternoon. The pro 
gram, though too long to print, did not occupy more than 
an hour and a half on account of the brevity of some of the 
pieces, and it comprised many really beautiful though 
very simple compositions by Schumann, Grieg, Gurlitt, 
Reinecke and others. They were played intelligently and 
ome of them with genuine musical feeling, although very 
few of the young performers had reached their teens, and 
one had just attained the advanced age of five. Miss Chit 
tenden and Mr. Parsons, the founders of the Synthetic 
Piano School, have every reason to feel gratified at results 

such as are shown at these little concerts 


Otey Speaks.—Oley Speaks, the basso, will give a re 
cital before the Musical Club, of Logan, Ohio, on January 
19. His singing of ‘The Messiah” at St. Thomas’ Church 
on December 23 was one of the greatest successes of his 
career. At Mt. Vernon, N. Y., where he sang on Decem 
ber 29, he also made an emphatic hit 

A recent engagement in Columbus, Ohio, brought forth 


the following press notices: 


Oley Speaks was at his best last night, and his songs were we 
worthy of the singer. The songs by Harold ©. Smith and Mr 
Speaks were the best heard in Columbus for years. Mr. Speaks 
also sang by request an old Hungarian song, “Had a Horse, a Finer 
No One Ever Saw,” and Eleanor Smith’s “The Quest He was 

companied by Seldon Pratt 

The recital was a very enjoyable one, the program being careful 
prepared and exquisitely rendered.—Columbus (Ohio) Citizen 

Mr. Andrews was ably assisted by Mr. Speaks The popula: 
hasso’s noble voice was heard in selections varying from a Handel 
ria to “Daphne’s Love,” by Ronalds. His most effective number 
perhaps, was the old Hungarian song, “‘Had a Horse, a Finer N 
One Ever Saw.” The climax in that lyric was attained 1 t artisti 
cally and the effect was thrilling.—C yjumbus (Ohio) Dis; 

Mr. Speaks’ deep, sonorous voice and the dept f feeling wit! 
which he sang this selection and the dignity with which he in 
ested this great number convinced many of his he t he wil 
make a most felicitous singer of this greatest of all classes of sacred 
songs. In his group of secular songs he introduced a new and 
ttractive song of his own, entitled “April Rain,” and MS r 


Columbus (Ohio) State J 





by Harold Osborn § 


New “Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Central Location. European Plan. 
HARVEY & UY woonr. 





ALTENBORN QUARTET 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, Solo Violin. 
WM. ROWELL, Second Violin. LOUIS HEINE, ’Cetio. 


For Terms and Dates address 


FRANZ KALTENBORN, 80 W. 82d Street, New York, 


~~ VAN HOOSE *" 


Sole Management 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 13) £, 17th St., New York, 


= 


Phenomenal Child Concert P.anist 
Age io. 
For terms. dates, etc., address 


J. B. PRANCKE, 109 Bast 14th Street 
S. EPPINGER, 718 LexingtonAvenue, 
New York. 

















ERNEST HUTCHESON 


PIANIST 
Management, HENRY WOLFSOHN, 13: East 17th St., New York. 





MARY LOU 


ISE CLARY 


CONTRALTO. 





Cogcert Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Personal address: 65 Morningside Ave., New York. 





Anton Kaspar 


VIOLINIST. 


Address care Musical Courier. 


St. Cecilia Mass” will be given in full at the 
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irit, an ; pe ae ; : 
MILWAUKEE. ists. The exquisite “Pastoral” Symphony was played with after bowing his thanks repeatedly, had to respond | encore 
. Waterb blica 
MILWAUKEE, ] excellent taste and discretion. All in all the Arions and Marbury Reputtican 
” » anuar 3 ) . . ‘ . * 
‘ ‘ their musical director may well feel proud of .so great a —— oe ; . one , : , 
ry f 7 tr . “ti 7 ¢ > > - ~ © . . . " —— , ‘y , ° 
the HE Arion Club, under the direction of Daniel Proth-  guecess. The second concert of the Arions will consist of so admirably to any © was a complete In M 
‘ch, eroe, in inaugurating the commemoration of twenty part songs by the club and soli by Joseph Sheehan, of the Van Yorx’s last solo, “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” he sang we 
vith five years of existence, chose Handel’s “Messiah” as a Castle Square Opera Company to win a double rec Worcester Daily Telegr 
ancl preface to the projected series of ‘jubilee’ concerts, the ra ie 
society having, by irequent repetitions of this work—this - = Mr. Van Yorx had ¢ f n ge & He 8 
being the fifteenth annual rendition—so identified itself The Chamber Music Club of the United Wisconsin Con rcefully. His rendition of “Ah, Moon of My Delig is h 
al with the oratorio that it is age eg regarded as its Servatories gave a recital at the Ethical Building, Satur ' . “Ye wiles ner he H . wines 
sa os _ ‘ . . " oe .e¢ — Mir an rX snows a4 V ce i endid timbre dar encor 
4 legitimate property, at least in the “German Athens. day, December 21. A piano Trio in E flat, Mozart; Sonata, |. nger long in many minds, “She Is So Innocent.”—D News 
The performance, which took place at the Exposition OP. 35, No. 1, Friederich Kiel, and Variations in E flat tarrytown, N. ¥ 
rs . ‘ . 
Building on the evening of December 27, attracted an [or two pianos Sinding, constituted the program 
nie , . Theod \ \ dition of Cujus Animam receiv 
audience of between 3,000 and 4,000 people. Fortunately et ee pM * 3 
eo . “ - ch vehement applause that he was compelled to repeat it *hi 
the hall was adequately heated this time, thus allowing ic td ite Maa ie ‘ 
nty ' : Mrs. Wally Vizay-Heiber, a popular local soprano solo a Seen ioe 
; those present the opportunity of employing their mental ; : : ; 
F . 4 . ae st, Wil appear in the role of Rosalinde in Strauss operetta 
energies in a better cause than the battling of Klondike . : ; Mr, Van Yor «4 ‘ 
e : - ' Die Fledermaus,” to be presented by the German Theatre Stn om thle cuneeen O me He e the difficult “ Ar 
frigidity In regard to the performance itself there is as Ssnallecilon: aa allgiien. cnt ” ees 
aa a 2 Company, this city am” with perfect ease, and the audience applauded ur w 
much to be praised; in fact, the good features predomi epeate Philadelphia Bulletit 
nated. The chorus, which numbered over 200 voices, did 
‘ oo a . an nr _ i+ ] if ‘ 
yn idm rably, being abundant yp pared to cope with all dif Theodore Van Yorx. Following the quartet came the celebrated “Cujus Animam 
[n ficulties, either rhythmical, dynamical or technical. If What tenor, alive jead for that 1 t e tir 
I YOR ; » of ti wisiest singers no fore sied 1 ae sowes ‘ 1ift Mr. % Vos 
uet criticism were to be offered, mention might be made of AN YORX is one of the busiest singers now before tried | pees o“~ ~ vos vee 
° . ° } ' } ' 7] > j ; large ‘ uit € admiuir r ; t t the lie 
ro the occasional too open quality of tone in the tenors; n the public, not only appearing in the large oratorios uitted himsell 
: . ° . na orl hut as in th > & nad ris ‘ she ng i ‘ a ach 
an ticeable, for instance, in the chorus, “For Unto Us a %%? works, but he has in the past two seasons made hi f the hig ‘ ‘ g ca ay 
. ” , , . ascical folt j , f act ~—ritel 
the Child is Born This disturbed the general good effect ™usical worth felt in many parts of the East in recital pro e applause k In the Mende t Hy 
gh somewhat; then, too, this chorus ao have received ams alone and in conjunction with his charming wife { Praise” it reste th Mr. \V Yorx, tenor : ng, t 
itt, a more animated and vigorous reading, the sopranos an¢ Mr, Van Yorx’s versatility and exceptional vocal equip a oor H ~~ 
f ; ri an : : ' with a good, s : c r 
nd bassos being rather weak in this respect. The same lack ™ent and method make his appearance a musical event ~ rly . ; : , - thes 
. . . . oe . . . . =» - entered into the spirit ft the word When r ng ce Comblort 
Ty of sufficient energy applies also to the chorus “Lift Up '™ 4" a ee reso his method and SO the Bereaved Philadels 
nd Your Heads,” a rather too feeble rhythmical accentuation W0nderiul his command of tone color that as an imstruc- critic, Musicat Counrer 
it being the only flaw tor of voice Mr. Van Yorx commands one of the most 
x 4 - -_ _ l n . s Animat was render Mr. Van Yorx 
+ ; . , enviable positions occupied by American teachers a sees . . 
tie In the aria “But Who May Abide?” W. A. Howland - I a " ‘ he who has a well balar e of good range and quality. His sing 
; . ; “er His engagements this year tal lim throu ut the 
It bass, proved | mself possessed of a voice characterized by a — ge ; s Pa . ing is marked t elligence and taste, and ery, of $ nur 
' country, and are in the nature of recitals an at . font.tn te 4 : , oh 
smoothness, clearness and elasticity. What he seemed ° : cts a ae eee ar ae - : re ¢.—Daily Evening 
aoe work. He sings in Cleveland, Evanston, Ohio, St. Paul Philadel I 
lack was robustness, power and quality of tone, essentia 
‘ , : : and Minneapolis, Minn.; Washington, Brooklyn, Meriden 
e to its successful interpretation. A similarity throughou : ; : te , 
i tein wits lit | color should not ! , Hartford, New Haven, Berlin, Springfield and Bridge- 
ry e) one quantity, quality and color nould no ye ODSCTVa ities Josef Hofmann Tour. 
po 


exhibited excellent expression and flexible vocalization 


. ble in this aria. The singing of ““Why Do the Nations? : : , : : 
ch . . The subjoined notices tell the story of Mr. Van Yorx’s B pps HOFMANN left last Thursday or trans 

















11S or — ’ ‘ 49 : : 
: . . , urtistic worth: continenta tour which w extend lar as the 
" the part of Mr. Howland, though, here, too, a little mor ——— Seen Pacif afin 
7 : < e is re ed tior to hear r , cx 5 mb > oo acinc Coast, returning throug Lexa nd ti Soutl 
igor would have added greatiy to the effect The same , a — ; Mr. Van Yorx sing, combining a : ‘ “ ‘ , . , . 
" mr P ~ sec »- loc fine expression and a met equal t ny { the great terminating in Nasi Tenn., Mar at H v ther 
th criticism is applicable to “The Trumpet Shall Sound tite. A . iets, danke dmmeiiiiaaies dutecell’ os ang ‘ 
: Se igi mare : . . . — — 4 Se-vese otk asizing his have played abcut eighty ncerts, covering a territory 
Miss Mabelle Crawford, alto, made a favorable impres thoroughly artistic methods, Lis rare 1 epee: re , 
» , ° about sixty-five ities, in most of wi 1 he plays t 
sion. At first she seemed to be laboring under difficulties holesome, ricl ¢ Hartford (¢ ( , . I 
: ? . ; : Immediately after s return to New Yor give 
{r due apparently to nervousness—which, to an extent, hand , af , 
46 . or on en . +r anotner popular request recit: 
ks capped her in the aria “O Thou That Tellest Good Tid Mie Won Worn ted a very pleasant impre n. His pure and . POF : : 
er ings,” in which she displayed an unevenness in the registers greeable lyric tenor has been so well schooled that singing 
o ind a faulty breathing. Her singing improved as_ the e “O Paradis from Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,” with whicl 
1 the way, he distinguished himself at the Worcester, Mass., festi , : . " 
evening advanced and she appeared to better advantage ir Shy edie: Tags ry “ al chit fase., Percy Hemus, Baritone Mr. Hemus, s« aritone 
He Shall Feed His Flock,” the deeply religious sentiment Pita of of the + Teak : the Cathedral, is in increasing demand for concerts and 
of which was exceedingly well presented, her reading of the finely artistic, and gave so 1 enjoyment to his hearers that he ™USICaies, as the appended si! Christmas R 1-Screer 
~ phrase “And gently lead them that are with young,” making as repeatedly recalled. Of all the tenors, baritones and basses : musical at the Waldorf-Astoria, under the patronag f Mrs 
re ‘ r ” pearing in icerts in Newark and nity thus far t season Mr es | = | | j 
; a decided impression He Was Despised and Rejected ; , . a — ) ee “" M Giovanni Del Drago and others e H ver ( 
. . ‘ in rx is the r t gifted in c i art, and by s discreet : : . : 
: as »ssly s : Mis awfor > > exhibiti 3rookly raftsn u P t the Tuxedo 
J was flawlessly sung by Miss Crawford, her voice exhibiting » atid odie efinivationUesek Ol. ¥3 Sans I klyn; Craftsmen’s Clu New Y ; the Tuxed 
ti a rare amount of quality, refined shading and warmth Majestic Hotel (twice); Roseville, N. J., with Mrs. H 
Miss Eleanore Meredith, soprano, proved to be an ex - ' : , ; sem De Moss; second appearance at Brooklyn, Royal Ar 
, It is seld t Waterbury audience gives such evidence of S < 
cellent singer, possessing a voice of pleasing sweetness, and : eciation rded to Mr. Van Yorx last night His ret canum annua! concert; musicaie tor Mrs. Inger recep 
n singing with much style 7 clearness, besides considerable dition of “If With All Your Hearts” was de ist, and the tion, Dudley Buck, Jr.; musical, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer 
l elasticity. Her rendition of “Rejoice Greatly” was clear, I t as as the macsizo might we we < ceived it. In six song recitals with F. W. Riesberg, under auspices Board 
4 . o - cae M V Yorx proved his eat ersatilit nd ° 7 . 
7. | , ° ‘ : a . +; + + ] } 
clean cut and expressive rh ime aria, “I Know That Ayer ’ = gee of Education; reception, Kate Stella Burr and Elizabe 
r < iger s Nexibilit I ice t 
My Redeemer Liveth, exhibited beautiful effects and a rs of Mr. Van Yorx’s program his soft, sweet, strong Leonard; musical at home of superintend 
full understanding of its deeply religious character. The tenor absolutely filled the hall wit! melody as we Of public lectures \ few ments for the 
. . . 1 } not oft } rd ; rhted ‘ , 4 ~ all mies ' 
perfect enunciation and trueness of pitch shown by the so ave not often heard. He delighted and thrilled his listeners, a near future are Recital in h Lotta Gar 
, when the singer retired the enthusiasm broke all boun and h 1 1 . 
loists were most praiseworthy . " . : rape : ny rison; three recitals with F Scranton, Pa 
P F was compelied t respond to an encore “ven at the « se ol! if pen = . . . 
” [he orchestra did noble work, blending well with the yan Yorx’s long recital the audience rather surprised him by posi Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Nashville, Tenn.; Atlanta, G Mr 
chorus and adapting itself readily to the wants of the solo- tively refusing eave, the apy continuing Mr. Van Yorx, Hemus will sing in the West late in the spring 
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MUSICIANS AS POLITICIANS. 


OR a number of years past the writer has claimed 
that musicians, as a body politic, should wield an 
influence in municipal, State and national legislation, and 
he has greatly regretted that existing .ssociations of 
musicians are too insignificant in numbers to exert any 
marked influence upon legislative assemblies, either State 
or national. If, for example, we possessed such an organ- 
ization as that of the American school teachers, we would 
at once become a power in the land, which no politica) 
party could afford to ignore. 

Every profession has its interests as well as its legal 
but who will look after these rights and interests 
That is our present status, 
because these do not 


rights, 
while we remain unorganized? 
despite the so-called associations, 
possess an active membership of more than I per cent. 
of the musicians in our country, and therefore are not 
representative. 

Politicians and legislators do not give a 
thought to us or our rights, nor will they bestow a care 
upon the matter until they are forced to do so by the 
power of that greatest of American weapons—the ballot. 
The only remedy lies in general organization upon a 
broad, judiciously constructed platform. 

A certain class of musicians (and a deserving class, too) 
have already taken the initiative, and nearly every Ameri- 
can city now has its representative “musical union,” af- 
filiating with the central organization, which thus imparts 
to the several branches the benefit of its advice and in- 
fluence. The executive officers are paid reasonable sala- 
ries to look after the business of union members; publi- 
cations are regularly issued for the purpose of dissemin- 
ating musical union propaganda; living wages for musical 
services are advocated and maintained, and, in short, the 
thousands of performers throughout the United States 
only means of livelihood are derived from the 
theatre, the hall, the party or the parade, are thus welded 
into an organized, unified army, ten times greater in num- 
ber than the armed host with which Washington won our 


moment’s 


whose 


independence. 
One of the most important and gratifying results of 
has transpired in the great Bay 
This is briefly told in the following 


mus sical organization 
City of California. 
press dispatch: 
FRANCISCO. Schmitz, leader of the orchestra at 
the Columbia Theatre, Mayor most 
sensational three-cornered fights that has ever taken place in this 


SAN Eugene E, 


was elected after one of the 


city 


Schmitz’s election was a triumph of the wage earners. He was 
nominated on the Union Labor ticket, and for three weeks waged 
an aggressive campaign. 

The nomination of Schmitz was the result of a machinists’, team- 
sters’ and ‘longshoremen’s strike. A full ticket was put in the 
field against the Democrats and Republicans. Schmitz won by 
10,000 plurality over Wells, Republican, and carried three Supervisors 
into office with him. 

Schmitz is 6 feet 1 inch in his stocking feet and weighs 


Mr. 
205 pounds. He stands as straight as an Indian, and walks with a 
free and muscular stride. His clear eye tells that he digests his 
food well. 


Mayor-elect Schmitz was born in San Francisco and 
educated there in the public schoois. His father was a 
California pioneer of 1849 and the man who built the 
first brick house in that great Pacific metropolis. The 
son, like the father, was an orchestra leader, though the 
former began his career in San Francisco as drummer 
boy in the old Standard Theatre. From this humble be- 
ginning he rose gradually until he became music director 
of the California Theatre. Mayor Schmitz has an interest- 
ing family, consisting of a wife (a California lady) and 
three children. He is interested in the Alaskan Steamship 
Company and the Economist Gas Engine Company. Dur- 
ing the recent campaign he developed into an “excellent 
exhibiting remarkable knowledge of municipal 
As to his future policy, the following words give 
hopeful promise: “I want to see more friendly relations 
between the employer and the employed. I want peace, 
peace, peace. I believe that in a peaceful union and in the 
general diffusion of education lie the hope of advancing 
civilization and the certainty of a national prosperity. I 
believe in fair consideration for invested capital as cor- 
relative to similar consideration for organized labor. I 
am in favor of peaceful measures, at all hazards, in every 
relation between employer and employed, and I thor- 
oughly deplore any resort to violence in the settlement of 
differences.” 

The peculiar industrial and economic conditions which 
brought Mr. Schmitz into public view are not confined to 
San Francisco. In fact, the opportunities for a man like 
Schmitz are plentiful. The difficulty consists in discov- 
ering a professional musician who will know how to take 
every advantage of such opportunities and thus secure to 
music its rightful championship. There have been a few 
precedents before the advent of Conductor Schmitz, but 
none where the results were so unique as they were in 
the recent California election. 

Representative Treolar, from Missouri, was a juggling 
class legislator, and therefore a failure, 


” 
orator, 
affairs. 





except in the eyes 


of certain avaricious publishers, who reckon their capital 
investment in a book at 90 per centum against 10 per 
centum for the author’s brains. 

Mr, Conn, from Elkhart, Ind., has made a creditable 
record in Congress, and without neglecting his large mu- 
sical interests. 

The late Levi K. Fuller, Governor of Vermont, de- 
serves more than passing mention. He was vice-president 
of the Estey Piano and Organ Company, and well versed 
in the scientific, acoustical branch of music. Becoming 
interested in political and economic affairs Mr. Fuller was 
first elected Lieutenant-Governor Vermont. Subse- 
quently he served two terms as Governor of the Green 
Mountain State. 

Though not a professional musician, 
was a musical connoisseur, deeply interested in the artistic 
as well as in the mechanical and mercantile aspects of mu- 
sic, and his wide influence was frequently exerted in be- 
half of the art. Governor Fuller made many musical ex- 
periments at the time international pitch was established 
in 1891, and he was secretary of the manufacturers’ com- 
mittee, which agreed upon the standard pitch, A 435. Sub- 
sequently Governor Fuller acquired a collection of 307 
different forks, possessing great historic 


of 


Governor Fuller 


many of these 


value. The forks range in size from the tiny one used by 
Adelina Patti to a large one nearly 2 feet in length. 
Of greatest interest is the fork once owned by John 


Shore, inventor of the tuning fork in 1711 and trumpeter 


to Handel. This old fork gives A 420 vibrations per 
second. (Of course this refers to once lined A.) Han- 
del’s tuning fork also is in the Fuller collection. Its ratio 


is about 422 

Governor Fuller died in 1896, 
ished his political career. 

Very few professional musicians possess that thorough 
knowledge of business conditions and public affairs, which 
manage a State 
Government and a large But his ex 
and the more recent one of Mayor-elect Schmitz, 


having successfully fin- 
4 y 


enabled Governor Fuller to successfully 
musical industry. 
ample, 
ought to serve as guide and encouragement to others who 
are direc the 
acknowledged and properly represented, 
legislatures but in the halls of our national Congress 


tly interested in seeing art of music officially 


not only in State 


A. J. Goopricn. 
The National Eisteddfod took place at Racjne, Wis., on 
hieeues 1 this year, under the auspices of the Kymric 


Club. 
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Unparalleled in 
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Management of DANIEL FROHMAN and HUGO GORLITZ. 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





Opera, Uratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON 


@-——— §468-—“——“—> 
For Terms, a ines &c., address 
Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 571 Park Ave., New York, 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, &c. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., 
or 26 East 83d Street, New York City. 
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NEW YORK. 


Compositions for the Piano 


By HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 








Op. 17, Quatre Préludes en forme d'études : 


No. 1, en Rébémol majeur (D flat er Price bo 


No. 2, en Ré majeur (D major). 0c. 

No. 3, en Mi majeur (E major). . *  60c. 

No. 4, en Labémol majeur (A flat major). “« 75c. 

Op. 18, No, 1, Menuet. . ‘ ~ oe 
No. 2, Gavotte Capricieuse. ; 2 Sa 





t#™ Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. 
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Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 


Goncert Direction; 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 
HEINRICH 


MEYN 
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Oratorio, Recital, 
Opera, Vocal Instruction. 


200 W. 57th Street, 
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les Ontario Beach Park, RE 


uller 
tistic 
mu- 


| be- AND 
| ex- 
shed one 
om Bartholomay Pavilion, 
Bad Ontario Beach. 
ib i 
dog W. H. CRAIG, Proprietor. ROCHESTER, Dec. 19th, M. B. CARROLL, Mgr. 
‘ohn 
eter MR. R. E. JOHNSTON, Mer., 
per DUSS AND HIS BAND, 
[an- St. James B'ldg, 
an Broadway & 26th St., 
a New York City. 
Dear Sir:- cl 


In reply to your letter of a recent date 

ex requesting my opinion of DUSS AND HIS BAND, from an 

itz, artistic and financial point of view, I wish to say 

_ from the latter stand point, it is unquestionably 

co the most successful attraction I ever engaged; as it's 
receipts more than doubled each night over the 

L. other as the week proceeded. 

They only played for me one week it is true, 
on but they could return and fill any house in Rochester 
ug for ten successive nights to over-flowing business; 
= no musical attraction in the history of this city, 
ever made such a pronounced hit as DUSS AND HIS 
BAND. 

Our musicians and our laymen alike pro- 
nounced it from an artistic point, one of the most 


P attractive Organizations that they ever heard, and 
I wish to say to you, that I would be willing to pay 
a DUSS AND HIS BAND for one week more than I would 


any other Band in existence for two weeks. I wish 
to make this statement emphatic, and I say 1 except 
no Band Organization, 

I congratulate you upon the management of 
DUSS AND HIS BAND; you are sure to make a very 
great success of it. MR. DUSS is a most charming 
gentleman to do business with, and I shall ever hold 
their engagement at Ontario Beach, not only as the 


8 most successful ever played here by any Organization 
: but the most pleasant. 
i Yours very truly, 


Ar XC aA C. 
Orefer Cbeerin toy 
THIS BAND WILL GIVE ITS FIRST CONCERT 


AT THE —~--cag- 


Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
Sunday Evening, May 25, 1902. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 
DISCOVERER AND MANAGER, 
St. James Building, 
Broadway and Twenty-sixth Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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As the result of a whole year’s study, observation and 




































































a ce 
experience, I learned many new and astonishing things 1 
Sy : h 
Confining myself to the more important revelations of st 
f é that year, the knowledge which I acquired may be n: 
& ? 
a summed up briefly as follows: 

i ) 1. I learned that a so-called system of bowing had 5} 

‘ been devised at the Hochschule, known as the “Joachim 
. Ir 

<. . . ‘ 

E- Bowing,” whose ostensible purpose was to enable play- di 
ers to acquire the peculiar and wonderful mastery of the ti 
y bow which has always distinguished Joachim’s art. ce 
: 2. I learned, with amazement, that, of the many gifted Ww 

' va players who at that time were earnestly and persistently 
er { endeavoring to acquire the so-called Joachim Bowing, s 
vii 4 not one had succeeded in proving anything more than the ti 
ie y hopelessness of the “system” in vogue at the Hochschule p 
tt 3. I learned that, as a result of the methods employed tl 
‘ to acquire this peculiar bowing, many students were suf b 
fering from physical ailments which threatened perma- te 
Y oS nently to disable their right arms, so far as violin playing ti 
Sen was concerned. ‘( 

~ 4. I learned that Joachim taught his pupils nothing re 
GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } lating to the so-called “Joachim Bowing. ys 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7 $ 5. I learned, alas! that Joachim rarely made any effort 

— ae ; ini & to impart knowledge, and that the student’s progress and 

¥ conv aza ory into r any means : ; ; ; : 
Berlin Concerts. ana . o s 4 | - . oe y A the achievements depended chiefly upon his natural gifts, his Pp! 
y al respe ‘ o evise. e stu- > ea? ‘ 
December 17, 1901. r 1c Ate gee re nap or adu oer n may , Poe ; Powers of observation and his assiduity tr 
_ . ; dent world, it must be repeated, is in need of facts; anc aes : tl 
EFORE telling you about the recent rather un- mo : 6 : at the aaiorite of Toachim’s es ' | 
Sy like 0thing is more harmful to the serious and aspiring young - I learned that the majority © Joachim’s assistants H 

important musical doings here, I should like ~“. ., . oa - | were remarkably incapable violinists. 
: f ticl hich onneneel violinist than to have forced upon him theories born in a es 
Z air Sipe iage aenscscltatoe x" +" lin fanciful, but illogical, brain, and colored so as to resemble 7. And I learned that violin tone at the Hochschule was le 
SE ERE SR: SE SE Se I truth chiefly characterized by crudities which would never be tol 
pers. < ° . ° ~ ° ¢_° it 
> rairl Before proceeding, however, I wish to say that it seems erated in Belgium, in France, or—in the United States 4 
This column aims to be not only a fair : : ‘ oie A ee . 

, 5" a _— ‘ d necessary, in the present case, to avoid generalizations and Amazed at what I saw and heard, but not yet fully con v4 
omplete record of concerts given here, but it endeavors As ; Mebirig : . 

; ie ‘ : : everything which may be erroneously construed as _ per vinced of the justice of my own views and the correctness 4 
ilso to present a fuil and correct picture of those phases eae . ; ; , . . : , ; 
; ee: . - sonal opinion. Here, also, plain, unvarnished facts will of my conclusions, I made every possible effort to obtain H 

of Berlin musical life which concern Americans, or are of ’ ‘ ; a : , ; ; 

pe a erm find readier acceptance, and will more readily contribute from well-known artists their authoritative opinions on the pz 

the signtest interest to the . ° . . . ¢ 7 . . . 

1 he Kénigliche Hochschule fir Musik (Royal High to a clear understanding of this vexed question than any various phases of this question. The information thus ob tl 
1é@ Nonigiicne ocnse e _ SIk Oye a - ts de ie ° ‘ . 

School of Mi ic) i “ Prussian Nati oad Ccsasecitun statements which inay resemble individual opinion. tained more than strengthened the views I held; and the t 
chool of Music 1e russian Nation: onservatory aie : net a ; ‘ ' 
‘out 3 : fed | Di Prof. Dr. J “th When, in the year 18—, I traveled to Berlin for the pur- pedagogical “triumphs” of the Hochschule during the past | 

OT WLUuSIC t1 nez od b irector ro f. oachim, ’ ? ? ia I 
} a H -ioneg 14 ‘d 1 attract pose of closely studying Joachim’s art and all that made twelve years have certainly not tempted me to recede from 

the violinist is tame is world wide, and attracts many es 5 : - i eas 7 ‘ ee aa a? 

: ae apie a é m MN Begcegnahs Sti’) B him a unique figure in the violin world, I followed the the position I took in 1889, nor have they been of a char ' 

ne i Sie Seeeeer_ seer aver ee eee ef | t l ll i 1 pl I acter to modify my old-time irreverence of Hochschule P 

, ‘ , . ‘ set by SS W sd players, 0, on & y my 
fore they can become pupils of Professor Joachim these Cay - Si countiess we repels Aaah sonics ete he methods be 
3 : : : " . . . . P . > F ethods. 
young musicians must acquire a certain system of bow- the verge of instrumental maturity, had elt the neec of a nes 
named efter the eminent violinist guide and model so great and classic as Joseph Joachim. On this strange, yet interesting, subject there yet remains sa 
S fAiNCG al tHe ¢ aEIA ‘ > ° ° . P . ° 2 
, . ¢ . ee . . ively little hz > ai vritten, a 2 ,, > said some culiar significance. 
My excuse for appending the following article is that it Comparatively little had been said or written, at that time, to be said something of pe liar significance ; ms 
tells u mething about this system of bowing, and that regarding Joachim’s methods as an instructor or his real Some years ago, and again quite recently, I freely dis th 
sis S SUMICIINIINE « me . Ss 3y5 » = ‘ oes.? . ° . . . “ . . ” . 

the writer is a careful, conscientious person, one of our pedagogical abilities. It was all conjecture with most vio- cussed this question of “Joachim Bowing” with reputable le 
blest ai thorities on all violin questions: linists, who had simply worshipped Joachim from afar, but artists who had studied with Joachim when the Hochschule me 
ibiest authorities lé S : ? e : - . " “ In) 

the supposition that the venerable artist knew, and divulged was in its infancy. These men, without exception, made the - 
The Joachim Bowing. to his pupils, secrets unknown to other pedagogues was positive statement that, in those days, there was absolutely ee 
So much is constantly being said and written about hardly more than natural. I do not hesitate to say that I nothing known concerning any system of bowing based on we 

what is termed the Joachim bowing, that the present had been one of the most ardent of Joachim’s worshippers, Joachim’s right-arm achievements. They, too, have learned a 

writer feels constrained, from time to time, to add some- and that I had dreamed all sorts of dreams regarding that the origin of that dismal failure known as the “Joachim a 

thing to what he has already written on this widely misun- mysterious world of art whose gates should swing open to Bowing. WW 

derstood question. The student world is not in need of me when I stood on the threshold of the Hochschule. These are facts. Mee 
intastic theories, nor is it benefited by the zealously pro- It will thus be understood that I entered upon my new Sst & one 
mulgated opinions of men who are content to accept any studies with veneration for Joachim, with an intense crav- 
uation as they find it, regardless of the absurdities or in- ing to learn some of the secrets of his art, with no hastily Hans Huber is a Swiss composer, born in 1852, and 1 
sistencies which it presents to the thoughtful indi- formed views prejudicial to the methods employed at the residing in Basle. He has been prolific, his industry “we 
vidual. But what the student world does require is facts. Hochschule, but with an eager, though humble, spirit, anda _ being fully established by a vast number of piano pieces, : 
Tie difficulties of the art of violin playing are not lessened strong determination to follow and profit by Joseph Joa- several violin and ’cello sonatas, trios, quartets and cham- 
fanatic devotion to a great artist, nor is it possible to chim’s teachings. ber music works in larger form, a piano conce rto, a violin 
a * epiaaiis a 
S MEZZO SOPRANO. 
— 
PARIS—-IN AMERICA NOVEMBER ist. VOCAL RECITAL 
; S ° ) in Kagfieh, trench, Corman, Refien end Russien. 
Exclusive Management CHARLES R. BAKER, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. For terms and dates addres 
. “ nas ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., London, W., Eagiand. 
CARNEGIE HALL, 
ARNOLD SOMLYO, Manager am aaa Gane. 
ACCOMPANIST. 
Has the honor to announce the following distinguished Musical Artists: FE. we. RinsBERcG. a 
LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, HENRIETTE WEBER, INSTR VCTION. 
The Brilliant Belgian Pianiste. Pianiste and Accompanist. PIANO, preys ate HeRMONY. ‘ Li 
GERTRUDE VON BETZ, FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, wo p With the MUSICAL COURIER. 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) In Historical Recitals. Organist persone prey — Newark, 
y New TA, 
ALFRED DONALDSON WICKES MINNE HUMPHRVYES 
Violintet E pots P Residcace-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., New York. 
“ . Telephone: 452 Columbus. 
BALDWIN PIANO USED. = = 
14 
The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 
The Stage—‘‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himself a singer of excellent Ladies’ Field—‘‘That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Ba gave the Sole a 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully first of his recitals in Steinway Hall. Madame Lehma! ‘In Memo- 


sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and riam ’ was a great test of Mr. Tew’s manner and inflection, and he sus- 
joy. He could not have been surpassed in his rendering of Schumann's tained the interest of his audience well throughout it; ‘and it is a 
‘ Der Knabe mit dem W ee = Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird supremely hard work for a single a Passionate, 
‘ Myself when Young.’ "—July 4. moody, with its pedal-note of acute sorr: Mr. Tew is fortunate 
London Musical Courier—- ur Whitney Tew's singing was marked in possessing a powerful voice of fine quality, and he has both the voice 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before and brains for success.” —May 25, 1901. 
the sped who possesses the many qualifications that mean success. 
Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, Daily Telegraph— Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention 
and he never fails to dis = A ap intuitive knowledge of the poetic and and deserves praise. Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power 
dramatic significance of the text. In four songs by Bach, Brahms, of conveying it to others, while in point of intelligence he leaves but 
Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers of vocalization and little to desire. Mr. Tew essayed fest evening songs of widely con- 


Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK. 


In America 
November, 
December 
and January, 


expression, and a style in singing German so thoroughly Teutonic that —— kinds and of various countres, but the manner and spirit pro- 
it was hard at times to realize his Americanorigin . . . Three songs per to 
in English were equally impressive.” —July 5, 1901. 


each were my revealed, and the result was a conspicuous 
success.""—May 23 190 
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concerto, orchestral overtures and two symphonies. The 
first of these, op. 63, is named “Tell Symphory”; the 
second, op. 115. played at the latest Nikisch concert, is 
named “Bécklin” Symphony. 


The first three movements are cast in conventional 


symphonic form. They are commonplace. They are such 
music as any man might write who had received an aca 
demical musical training, and by dint of assiduous prac- 
tice had acquired a certain facility in making melody, 
contriving counterpoint, and correctly combining parts 
written for orchestral instruments 

It is not until the finale that we know why the work 
is named after Bécklin. The last movement is in varia- 
A fragmentary theme in E major (that ap 
pears during the second movement in E minor) is made 


tion form. 


the basis of the variations. Each of these serves to em- 
body the musical emotions aroused in Huber on con- 
templation of certain pictures by Bécklin. The varia- 
tions are named after the pictures, and bear the titles 
Nymphs,” “Night,” 
“Hermit 


‘Calm,” “Prometheus,” “Musical 
“Play of the Waves,” “Springtime of Love,” 
Playing Violin Before a Picture of the Virgin Mary,” 
“Elysian Fields’ and “Bacchanale 

Anyone in the least familiar with the first formulas of 
program music can conjecture Huber’s method of tona 
treatment. The titles of some of the variations suggest 
the orchestration. Thus, the nymphs play on the lute 


Hence, a flute solo, and harp and triangle for mythologi 
cal color. “Calm on the Sea.” The sea, pianissimo trip 
Night” 


violoncello 


lets; the calm, murmurings for the double basses 
needs a harp, lagotte and viola Solo for 
‘Play of the Waves,” a 


Springtime of Love,” solos for first violin and ‘cello 


capriccio for woodwind 
Accompaniment, woodwind and horns 


“Prometheus,” 
. 2 


A quasi duet 
Horns prominent in the climax unison 


} 1 





passages for full orchestra, ascending and desc« g or 
the chord of the diminished seventh. Deepest tories 
the tuba, to represent groans of agony That is the 
Bocklin” Symphony 

Eugen d’Albert was the soloist the concert He 
played Beethoven's E flat Concerto. I heard three D’AI- 
berts on that evening. At moments—and they were few 


and far between—I heard the D’Albert of earlier days, the 
impetuous piano thunderer, broad of conception and emi- 
nent of execution: again, there revealed himself D’Albert 


the later, D’ Albert of to-day, the successful composer and 


leader, arrogant, autocratic and voluntary in tempi, phras 


ing and accentuation; and finally, there was frequently ap 


parent D’Albert the accomplished musician, the refined 





artist, striving against a faulty technic, and glossing over 
with clever pedaling and changing rhythms, a tone that 
was dry and hard and without color, the tone of a man 
whose heart and fingers are no longer with his keyboard 
Whatever else D’Albert may have to say in music he 

| 


had best tell us in his compositions. On the piano there 


are many to-day more eloquent than D’Albert 
Nikisch and his orchestra were best 
] 


ture, “Die Abenceragen,” and in Schumann’s rarely played 


Cherubini’s over 


“Symphonicta,” op. 52 (overture, scherzo and final 





I am a great admirer of Richard Strauss, and of his 
series of “modern” symphony concerts I have been a loud 
and faithful champion. I am willing to follow Strauss far, 
very far, but I draw the line most emphatically at the 
Gustave Mahler Symphony which the revolutionary Rich 
ard gave us this week Mahler is the leader of the Vienna 
Royal Opera. Soon Strauss’ opera, “Feuersnoth,” is to 
be produced there 

But that does not excuse Strauss—or Mahler. I frankly 
and freely admit that I did not begin to understand the 
symphony. It had no “program,” and yet the last move 
ment is a solo for soprano. A few lines of fabulous prose 
as text told of the antics of the angels in Heaven, their 
music and dancing, the slaying of oxen by St. Luke for the 
angelic feast, &c. The listener is left to conjecture the re 
lation of the celestial movement to the other three. The 
whole thing makes the impression of an attack of musical 
aphasia. There is no beginning, so to speak, but there is an 
end, for which most of us waited long and ardently rhe 
themes have no tangible form or sound, the harmonies are 


s absolutely unrec 


barbarously uncouth, the development 
ognizable, and the orchestration is muddy and loud. Some 
of us laughed, and others, the Berlin critics, looked very 


serious. The audience mingled hisses for Mahler with their 


ipplause for Strauss. Seldom have the local music scribes 
displayed such unanimity of opinion as when next morn 
ng they damned this symphony heartily and heavily. It 
was an unequivocal fiasco. One cannot understand Mahler, 
1 musician of culture and an artist of taste 
Other numbers on the program were Liszt's 
briilhantly played, and some songs 


chestral setting, well sung by Miss Thila Plaichinger 


Se <& 


Mary L. Sherratt, a pupil of Godowsky, gave a piano 
recital, at which she made an infinitely better impression 
than on the occasion of her recent orchestral concert 
She possesses many purely pianistic qualities that have no 
chance against the tonal volume of an orchestra. Her 


work is dainty and refined. Her technic is agile rather 


than brilliant. She needs experience and greater con 
fidence. At present Schumann's F: sie, Op. 17, is not 





within the pe of her powers. Else Widen is a soprano 


great taste, whose excellent voice management almost 


f 


makes one forget her vocal limitations Her voice is 
mall an elastic Gastone Bernheimer, a pupil of 
Sgambati, played a program of small piano pieces. Bern- 


heimer is a sympathetic player of the salon type. Marie 
Berg is an excellent singer, an artist in delivery, and the 
possessor of a voluminous voice, well placed and perfectly 
trained. Lucien Capet, a French violinist, played the Bee 
thoven Concert He made a very good impression. He 


has brilliant technic, 1 


sympathetic, full tone, and mu 
sicianship of no mean order. Helene Berard, a pupil of 
Gerster, did not score. She is a big woman and she tried 
to be arch. The result was not exactly successful. Her 
It has no color 


1 


facial expression what she seems to lack in feeling. Jean 


voice is thin and dry She makes up in 


ten Have, the Parisian violinist, at his recital corroborated 


an 
s3 
all the good things said of him after his opening concert 
He is one of the few French violinists who combine the 
legant bowing of the Parisian schox 
Mauric¢ 


Kaufmann, a violinist from America, gave an interesting 


facile technic and 
with the breadth and solidity of the German 
recital at Bechstein Hall. His program contained the 
names oi Leclair, Beethoven, Wilhelmj, M. Kaufmann 
Auer, Tschaikowsky, Herbert, Thomson, Gaos and Gu 
theil [his young man has an astonishing repertory, and 
he plays it in astonishing fashior His success was de 
cided Marthe Chassang is a delightful exponent 
French songs We have heard none better in Berlir 
Leo Paul Schramm is a boy pianist from Vienna. He is 
talented, but very unripe, technically and musically. H¢ 
; +} 


played some of his compositions, composed at the age of 


five. Ida Suske is a most promising pianist. She has a 
brilliant technic, well modulated i real tempera 
ment At its second interesting and successful concert 


the Marteau Quartet p a work in E major, by | 





; 
Jacques-Dalcroz [his string quartet made a much bet 


ter impression than Dalcroze’s Violin Concerto, recently 
played here by Marteau. The orchestra seems to tempt 
the talented composer into t many eccentricities and 
musical byways. In the small form and compass of a 
quartet Dalcroze is earnest, scholarly and dignified. His 
themes are broad and melodious, his harmonies normal 
and effective, and his contrapuntal skill betokens knowl 


edge of the rarest kind Marteau Quartet played the 


work with vim, precision and finis] An unalloyed trea 
was the song recital of Selma Nicklass-Kempner Such 
nsummate art is beyond the power any young artist 
Only a w of Kempner ng experience d unfa 
ng artist t hope acquire her perfectic 
lelivery Her ‘ ounded astot ngly h at 


strong 


The Roya Ope 1 proc ed he f zg < 
week Don Juan Paglia ( er | (ballet 
Siegfried,” ‘Faust Huguenot G rung 
Traviata” and The R Shoes ballet) Tr} rheate: 
les Westens ga est peras Sleeping Beauty Car 
men,” “Don Juan,” “Rigolett “Trovatore Gypsy 


Baron” and “Undine 


a v= 
\ ] ng be giver , é 
T he ceeds f r ng ar g . ; df 
recting a Berlin mor nt to t eI f the negle 
ser 
—2 ee 
eS — 
\n English critic recently wrote Id t nk I hear 
real pianissimo all the time I was at Leeds Fest 
I ( has our sympathy. We é Germany 
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[he orchestral score of Richard Strauss’ symp 
Ein Heldenleben,” |! ust been issued in pamphlet 
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by C. F. Leuckart, of Leipsic. The booklet can be procured 
for the comparatively smal! sum of 6 marks. 
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There was a tragic occurrence last week at a concert hall 
in Bucharest. Mlle. Héléne Louis, a young pianist, aged 
eighteen, who lately passed the Vienna Conservatoire with 
distinction, played before a large audience, and was en- 
thusiastically applauded. Having bowed her thanks to the 
public, Mlle. Louis drew a revolver from her pocket and 
shot herself before the eyes of the horrified assembly. 
Though the bullet was not immediately fatal, it is doubtful 
whether the young pianist will recover. She is a daughter 
of the deceased painter and publicist, Gregor Louis. The 
motive of her attempted suicide is unexplained. 


Here is a batch of Berlin news: Among the recent addi- 
tions to Godowsky’s ever-growing piano class are Miss 
Janie Chisholm, of New Glasgow, and the Misses Ethel 
Bently, Annie P. Layton and Minnie Farquharson, ail of 
Halifax, N. S. Godowsky played in Dresden on Wednes- 
day. The Saxonians gave him a great reception. Signor 
Graziani, the vocal maestro, is in a sanitarium at Pankow, 
near Berlin. He is taking a water cure. Miss Edith Walker, 
the well-known American contralto at the Vienna Royal 
Opera, spent several days here last week. She sang with 
unusual success at a charity concert in the Philharmonie. 
Clothilde Kleeberg will give two Berlin recitals in Feb- 
ruary. At the Berlin University there are 613 female 
students. 


Here is a batch of out of town news: Adele Aus der Ohe 
is in London. Hans von Bronsart’s new opera “Manfred” 
was produced with great success at the Court Opera in 
Weimar. Siegfried Ochs, the leader of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic chorus, led a concert recently at the Odéon, in 
Munich. Newspapers from there testify to the cordial re- 
ception of our gifted conductor. Mary Miinchhoff, an 
American soprano, well known in Berlin, sang with much 
success at a performance of Saint-Saéns’ “La Nuit,” in 
Crefeld, Germany. At a recent “Lohengrin” production in 
Munich, the nobles of Brabant went on strike because one 
of their number had been summarily dismissed from the 
chorus. The management was forced to reinstate the out- 
raged aristocrat, and after half an hour’s delay his blue- 
blooded colleagues resumed their work. Weingartner’s 
“Orestes” trilogy will be produced at the Leipsic Opera 
early in February. 


’ 


fe 


The Meiningen Court Orchestra has been singularly un 
fortunate during its recent tour through Germany. In 
Frankfort they were cheated out of 8,000 marks by an 
agency which failed after collecting that sum for four con- 
certs. In Cologne another manager guaranteed a certain 
sum, and when the Meiningen concerts failed to draw he 
fell short 3,000 marks in his payment. Finally, on the 


homeward trip, a harp, valued at 4,000 marks, was entirely 
demolished. Moral—the Meiningen Orchestra should stay 


at home. 
HS 


Auber, when he was eighty-four years old, attended the 
funeral of Rossini. On leaving the cemetery he remarked 
to Gounod: “This is surely the last time that I shall be 
present here as an amateur.” 
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Ottilie Metzger, the gifted young contralto, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Higgins for next summer’s Wagner pro- 
ductions in London, 


eS << 


Moriz Rosenthal’s itinerary for the rest of this season 
includes piano recitals in Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, 
Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, Barcelona, Seville, Rome, Naples, 
Florence, Venice and London. 


Arthur Hartmann, the young Hungarian violinist, who 
was well known in America some ten years ago as a child 
prodigy of phenomenal powers, is about to give a concert 
here, with orchestra. There is great expectation on the 
part of the musical public, especially as enthusiastic re- 
ports have reached Berlin of Hartmann’s recent great 
successes in Copenhagen, Christiania, Helsingfors and 
other Northern cities. 
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Director Pierson, of the Berlin Royal Opera, celebrated 
his fiftieth birthday very recently. He was the recipient 
of many presents and telegrams from leading German 
artists. 

es & 


Munich is just at present enjoying several series of 
Wagner’s “Ring” cyclus, under the briliant leadership of 
Hermann Zumpe. At the Residenz Theater Director 
Stavenhagen is preparing a Christmas production of the 
pantomime, “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ and of the Pergolesi’s 
“La Serva Padrona.” This is Stavenhagen’s last season 
as a director of opera. 


A new opera, “Meister Roland,” by Count Geza Zichy, 
the one-armed pianist, received its successful initia] pro- 
duction at Magdeburg last week. 


Raoul Koczalski, the boy pianist, has just completed a 
new opera called “Rymond.” The work is to be performed 
shortly in Warsaw. 


 € 
It is doubtful whether Carl Goldmark’s new opera, 
“Gotz von Berlichingen,” will be ready for the Vienna 
royal stage before the season of 1902-03. 


A French operatic manager, M. Bourdeille, is to bring 
a company here in April for performances of grand opera 
in French. This season has witnessed a veritable Berlin 
invasion of French artists, plays, composers and actors. 

Se = 


Della Rogers, the American dramatic soprano, sang last 
week at the first performance of “Tristan- and Isolde” ever 
given in Elberfeld. The Anzeiger said of Miss Rogers’ 
work: “In her were united all the necessary vocal! and his- 
trionic qualities. She has a true Isolde figure. Her ges- 
tures and poses are plastic. Her conception of the role, 
full of womanly tenderness, was touching in the extreme. 
The moments of passion, in the opening of the first act, and 
during the garden scene, were done with wonderful force 
and fire.” 


Happy New Year! HARMONICA. 








Electa Gifford with Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Providence, 


The soloist of the evening was Miss Electa Gifford, soprano, who 
has a voice of rather unusual range, power and agility. Her selec- 
tions were well chosen to display these characteristics. Her vocal 
technic was ample for the very great difficulties of these numbers, 
and she received abundant applause.—Providence Journal, Decem- 
ber 19, 1901. 





The soloist, Miss Electa Gifford, sang two selections, the first an 
aria from “I! Seraglio,” Mozart's most beautiful opera; the second, 
the “Mad Scene” from Thomas’ “Hamlet,” both extremely well 
rendered. Miss Gifford’s voice is of a remarkable range and very 
true. Though receiving a tremendous encore, there was, of course, 
no response by the singer, owing to rule.—The News, December 
19, 1901 


The soloist, in view of the work performed, was eminently success- 
ful. Miss Gifford’s voice is a soprano of power, adaptability and 
range. She measured up to the requirements and received applause 


that was unstinted.—Evening Telegram, December 19, 1901 


Tue Myer Stupio.—There is great activity these winter 
days at the studio of Edmund J. Myer, on Twenty-third 
street. Many good voices are heard there, and a few ex- 
ceptional ones. Among the latter are notably a baritone 
from the northern part of this State, a contralto from the 
Far West, a soprano from Canada, &c. 

Mr. Myer’s new book, “The Renaissance of the Vocal 
Art,” is being published by the Barton Music Company. 
It will be out some time in March. In this book he has 
logically formulated his system as given in the normal 
course for singers and teachers at his summer school on 
Lake Chautauqua. 





Estette Harris, Soprano.—This singer was the soprano 
of the Goshen performance of “The Messiah” recently, 
when the Republican said: “Miss Harris has a pure. strong 
and sweet voice, and her rendition of the soprano solos 
convinced the audience that she is an intelligent and bril- 
liant artist.” Last Monday she sang at Mrs. Hart’s mu- 
sicale, at her handsome home, 60 East Fifty-fourth street, 
and another coming engagement is as soprano soloist with 
the University Glee Club, in the ballroom of the Astoria, 
January 25. 
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Direction for Concert, Opera and Drama, JOSEPH SMITH, 5 Via Rondinelli, FLORENCE, ITALY. 
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The Eminent Pianist 


WAL BERT 


has arranged with Mr. JOSEPH SMITH for a Tour of FORTY CONCERTS ONLY, during the months ot 
Those organizations and managers who may be desirous of arranging 





: January, February and March, 1903. 
1 one or more concerts are requested to make immediate application. 
Rnneananaananananaaa RAAAARAAAARARA ARRAS BARA nAnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnnanatannananaaa 








M* JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSISTING OF A LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 

















JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


Kaim Orchestra ef Munich, 


HE FAME OF MR. WEINGARTNER AND OF THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH HE HAS UNDER HIS PERMANENT DIRECTION DIS- 
PENSES WITH ANY COMMENT WHATEVER AS TO THE ARTISTIC 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT..........ceeeeeeeseseces 


DIRECTED BY 








FELIX 


Telegrams : 


Smith-Rondinelli- Florence. 


WEINGARTNER. 


Kindly address all communications to 
Concert and Theatrical Direction JOSEPH SMITH, 


5 Via Rondinelli, 
Florence, Italy. 
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is depicted in his’ playing. 








Mendelssohn Hail, 


under this heading.) 


KREISLER—SCHUMANN-HEINK RECITAL. 
Yan closing recital at Mendelssohn Hall for the year 


1 was given Tuesday afternoon, December 31, by 
Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist, and Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, contralto of the Grau Opera Com- 
pany. An audience remarkable for enthusiasm and musi- 
cal discrimination greeted the artists and made the re 
cital a memorable one on a memorable day. The pro- 


gram follows: 
Concerto, A minor, First Movement Goldmark 


Grand Fugue, A minor (for n alone) Bac 


New York. 


[Concerts, recitals and all musical affairs given in Mendelssohn Hall, and which 
call for THE MUSICAL COURIER'S attention, will hereafter be found 





movement from the Goldmark 
Concerto is remarkable for color, 
and Kreisler played in a way to 
enhance its charm. The violinist 
gave a masterly performance of 
the fugue, and that was expected 
of him. He was touching in the 
Gluck Melodie, humorous in the 
Leclair ““Tambourin” and in the 
Tartini Variations gave a wonder 
ful exhibition of technical skill 
Quite in keeping with the unhack 
neyed character of his program, 
Kreisler played for his closing 
group the pieces by Dvorak and 
Townsend that are not often 
heard here 

Madame Schumann-Heink was 
in good voice and particularly in 
the interpretation of her songs did 
she prove again her worth as a 
supreme artist. Her mezzo voce 
is beautiful for a contralto, and 
for that matter there are sopranos 
who might learn something from 
her singing of “Die junge Nonne,” 
by Schubert. Both the violinist and singer of the after 
noon are magnetic artists and as a result there was no end 
to the recalls. The accompanist of the recital was Isidore 
Luckstone, and, as usual, he was to be depended upon in 


his assistance at the pianc 


Mary Howe’s First Concert. 

A® announced in these columns two weeks ago, Mary 

Howe, the soprano who recently returned from Eu- 
rope, will be heard in a series of concerts here during the 
season. She announces the first one for Tuesday evening, 
January 14, Mendelssohn Hall, with the assistance of 
Leo Schulz, cello, and Mrs, Katharine Linn, pianist, and 
he following program: 





Songs 
Ich grolle nic Schu Sonata, op. 69, for piano and ’cell Beethover 
Die junge Nonne ... Schubert Miss Katharine Linn and Le Schulz 
Frihlingszeit ° _ Becker The Rose Spohr 
Madame Sct n-Heink Giuns’ al Fin—deh! Vieni, from Figar Mozart 
Melodie, D minor.... , Gluck Mary Howe 
Tambourin, C major Leclair lazurka ( pin-Viardot 
Variations on a Theme by Corelli (2d Sequence F major Tartin Mon Am Wekerlin 
Fritz Kreisler Crepuscule Massenet 
Humoresque, G flat major _ ; Dvorak Mary H 
Serenade Espagnole Townsend Allegro Moszkowsk 
Fritz Kreisler Frihlingslauten M oszkowsk 
To the above list each artist was compelled to add two Ungeduld Moszkowsk 
extra numbers. Kreisler, although still a very young , Miss Linn 
aan 1 P Ah! fors é lui, from Traviata....... Verd 
man, plays like an artist who has arrived at the full ma- 
gh ° Mary Howe 
turity of his powers. He is by turn virile, tender, eMO-  sarabande, from Sixth Sonata Ra 
tional, passionate, indeed the gamut of human emotions Melodie R 
eee ; 
: 
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Rondo, op. 94 Dvorak 
Leo S 
A Birthday Cowen 
At the Mid H { Nig Cowen 
Wohin? Schubert 
Synnévei lied Kjerull 
M H r 
Variation for \ ‘ I heme I A Adam 
Fanny Ricuter.—Mme. Fanny Richter will give her 


first recital to-day, January 8, at Mendelssohn Hal! at 


2:30 p. m 


AT THE OPERA. 


6é AUST” was the opera sung at the matinee Saturday 

F Alvarez, Homer, Ed. de Reszké and 
Declery In the evening “La Traviata” was given by 
Sembrich, Salignac, Declery and others. Monday Doni- 
zetti’s sparkling “La Fille du Regiment” was sung for the 
first time at the Metropolitan Opera House, a place emi- 
nently unsuited for it. Sembrich achieved a triumph as 


Marie, singing the graceful coloratura music with her ac 
customed versatility. Her drum solo was a success. The 
cast consisted of Gilibert, Dufriche, Van Cauteren and 
Bauermeister. The evening closed with Calvé’s popular 
mpersonation of Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
about which there is nothing new to note. Campanari 


was an admirable Alfio, Homer and Dippel filling the re- 


ng roles. Flon conducted 


Frederic Martin, Boston. 
REDERIC MARTIN 
very busy season wtih many important engagements. 


Some of his future bookings are: 


s—I I ‘ N. H 
| g t — p ert 7] i 
Exete N. H 
la y 30-1 { h Bos Ss ( ge 
Mass 
Feb iry 4) neert. ( rd. N. H 
February nd 6—Fes Ww | Vt i < t N. H 
February I St. Johr \ 


Mr. Martin has been engaged for the festival in Spring 
field, Mass., in April, when the oratorio of “Saint Eliz 
abeth,” by Liszt, will be given its first performance in this 


country. 








VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. itis always worth exactly what 
you paid for it it will pay y vu to in 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, up. Easy payments, if desired 

Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 








Rew Dork College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 


All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc 
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American our orf 


And Her Company of Assisting European Artists, 


America, 


Address all communications to 


PABLO CASALS, vVioloncellist. 
MOREAU, Pianist. 
MAQUARRE, Fiutist. 


Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 
THEOR Wa { Harmony, Counterpoint, and Analysis GLEN “a 
Taught by A, J. Goodrich. } 
‘ = 8 HALL 
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HAROLD BAUER. 


His Reappearances in America and Some Foreign Press 
Notices, 


AROLD BAUER was one of the very successful pi- 

anists of last season, and he returned last week pre- 

pared to duplicate his triumphs. His first appearance this 
season will be: 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday of this week with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston. 

January 13, Boston Symphony, in Philadelphia. 

January 14, same orchestra, in Baltimore. 

His first New York appearance will be with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on January 16. 

Here are some criticisms of Harold Bauer’s playing in 
Europe of recent date: 

Bauer has carried everything before him. In his piano recital, 
given this evening in the small hall of the Concert Building, there 
was practically not a single seat vacant, a fact which happened for 
the first time in this concert season. Harold Bauer exercises a 
most uncommon charm by his playing on all that hear him. From 
the very first moment that this poetically gifted personality touches 
the keys to the last chord which dies away under his fingers, he 
holds us enchanted and forces us to quiet devotion.—The Courant, 


Amsterdam 


Bauer again showed himself as a pianist of the very first rank 
The program furnished a new proof of Bauer’s capacity to handle 
with perfect ease all bravura passages. He knows how to express 
n his touch the most tender and delicate shades; and when the 
greatest force has to be applied, his ability remains forever beautiful 
and never degenerates to anything resembling coarseness. 

All the numbers of the program were listened to by a very numer- 
ous public with the greatest interest, and there was, of course, no 
lack of the most cordial applause and of many recalls, 

Bauer used in his concert an excellent instrument of the Ameri- 
can make of Mason & Hamlin.—The Dagblad, Amsterdam. 


A great success was obtained by Bauer in the “Symphonic Etudes,” 
1 really appear to be written for the purpose of allowing a 
list to show us all his good qualities, because of the musical 





ties with which this composition abounds. There is no conces 





kind to anything that is common or only intended for a 
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momentary effect. It is impossible for pianists who are endeavor- 
ing to secure for themselves an easy success to this great composi- 
tion. Bauer had here an opportunity for displaying his greatness. 
The Diario, Barcelona, Spain. 

Bauer is simply a marvel. He combines superb technic with an 
extraordinary delicacy of expression. One is simply astounded.—E] 
Noticiero, Zaragoza, Spain. 





Tenor Epwarp Stronc.—The tenor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church has been West on a short trip, sing- 
ing in some important concerts, and a few of his press 
notices are: 

Edward Strong’s song recital will be long remembered 
by those so fortunate as to be present. He has a voice 
such as is seldom heard, a pure tenor, exquisitely modu- 
lated, and years of study have made him master of its 
strength and richness.—Faribault, Minn., Democrat. 

Mr. Strong was a great treat; he is an artist to whom na- 
ture has been most generous, endowing him not only with a 
voice of rare purity, beauty and richness, but also with the 
intelligence and artistic temperament which enable him to 
utilize it to the glory of music. The program was splen- 
didly rendered, and there was not a dull moment from be- 
ginning to end.—Eau Claire, Wis., Leader. 

Of his singing it is praise enough to say that he thor- 
oughly sustained the splendid prestige gained by his render- 
ing of the solos in “The Messiah” last year.—Northfield, 
Minn., News. 

Mr. Strong is an artist in the truest sense of the word, and 
a singer whom to hear isa delight. His singing last year in 
“The Messiah” charmed all who heard him, and his second 
appearance here in oratorio served to heighten the good im- 
pression he has made. His voice is a beautiful one, mel- 
low and sweet, and his clear, distinct enunciation adds an- 
other attraction.—Northfield, Minn., Independent. 

Among his future engagements are: Worcester, Mass., 
oratorio, “St. Paul”; Lotos Club, New York; “Daisy 
Chain,’”’ Woman’s Club; Mendelssohn Hall, with Pascal. 


RECITAL BY DE WIENZKOWSKA PUPILS. 


DISCRIMINATING audience attended the piano re- 
cital by the de Wienzkowska pupils last Monday af- 
ternoon at the studio in Carnegie Hall. Madame de Wienz- 
kowska is leading her pupils forward with untiring energy 
and enthusiasm. The program follows: 
Technical Illustrations. 
Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Parker and Ida Mampel 
SND Soudt cds ice binenelieadaaatasieen Coduden hinds oes Chopin 


Toccata and Pugwe, D mimor.......ccccccsccsccccccccccs - Bach-Tausig 
Mrs. J. A. Parker. 


Song Without Words.......... Ieee rer! 

I oe ue tetbsces ; 600s00s-ceen 

NEE Shbvcbdbbebandudedeirdvscwsestneneendedcesecidenceess Leschetizky 
Edna Mampel 

PE iticeycaduauinsaseenecsenestaasekesess Rubinstein 


PD 4th <bixtelenetnmandedenatnbabbbnsegaes. ‘ ... Schubert 
Mrs, Guy Robinson. 
-+++es. Schumann 


.. Schumann 


ee 
NE Sercviansearbctins coda centintniamdasacaninewabses 
Miss E, Sheldon. 


Mélodie ......... Paderewski 


Impromptu Chopin 
Cracovienne Fantastique. as Paderewski 
Ida Mampel. 
Etude . oteties Joudunsieeadnsee ots ..Chopin 
Mrs, J. A. Parker 

The Monday afternoon recitals, as also the classes on 
repertory and interpretation, are productive of most ex- 


cellent work, as shown in the results obtained. 


Eugenia Mantelli. 


ADAME MANTELLI has ended her triumphal 
tournee of the South and has closed her engage 

ment with the Padoven Opera Company. She will arrive 
in New York some time this month. In Santiago de Chili, 
and in fact all over South America, Mantelli was received 


with open arms, her singing in five languages proving es 


pecially attractive 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


@—-FPrima Donna Contralto- oo 


LE-KING, 





wen. H. @ Oratorio, Concerts 
and Song Recitals. 


a 
Voca/ Instruction. 
5 Studio: THE HOMESTEAD, 


STUDIO: 335 W. 14th St., New York City 
1 WEST 68th STREET, WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. : 
NEW YORK, TENOR. Mail address : 18 E. 22d St. 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 78d St.,. NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood. London. England. 
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HAMBOURG 


unequivocally indorse it as 


vee If you cannot call, write for Booklet H. 
G 
~ COMPLETE 56 Regent Street, London, W. 


An instrument by means of which 
anyone can play any piano. 
No clumsy 

cabinet. 
Nopneumatics, 









ver 500 
inent musicians 


“THE BEST OF ALL.” 











| INDE 


CONTRALTO 





ORATORIO 


Concert and Recital 


SINGERS. 


411 West 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 


NELLIE L. 


RIGHT 


SOPRANO _ 





W 














R. WATKIN MILLS 


England’s Eminent Basso, 


in America, April, May, June, 1902. 
CAN BE SECURED FOR 


ORATORIO AND RECITALS. -oscssssmtll 


Under the Sole Direction of 


W. SPENCER JONES, 
BROCKVILLE, CANADA. 


CHARLES W. 


CLARK 


» BARITONE, 


Under Exctusive Management 
THE HAMLIN COMPANY, 
514 Kimball Hall, 











CHICAGO, ILL. 





STE PALLISER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


or LONDON, 


IN AMERICA NOW. 





HENRY WOLFSOHN, Management, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


Telegrams: t1 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 
‘*Masikcher, London."’ LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Mine TORPADIE-BJORKSTEX 


Vocal Instruction, 


839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


MISS 


FEILDING 
ROSELLE, 


Mezzo-Contralto, 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 

221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 











endelssohi Trio Club. 


Alexander Saslavsky, Violin. Victor Sérlin, Violoncello. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Piano. 
Hotel Majestic, Tuesday Afternoons, Jan. 7, 28, Feb. 11 
March 4, at 3 o’clock. 
Subscriptions can be made at Ditson’s, 867 Broadway. 
Tickets One Dollar. 
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KUBELIK’S SECOND BROOKLYN RECITAL. tou, and was sacle to play an extra, selecting for Nordica in Richmond. 
this a Hungarian Study by MacDowell. Herr Friml, the 
accompanist for Kubelik, again delighted many by his sub- 
dued and sympathetic assistance at the piano. The recital N 
was given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 


ERO worshippers were out in force at the Brooklyn Ricumonp, January 3, 1902 


Academy of Music last Monday night when Jan 
Kubelik gave his second recital there. Not only did the 
large audience cheer the young Bohemian during the re 


ORDICA gave a song recital at the Academy Monday 

evening. It seems useless to say that the house was 
Arts and Sciences. filled, that the applause was deafening, and that each num- 
cital, but after it was over several hundred of those who ieee = . ber was a marvel even to those who had already heard 


heard him within assembled at the stage door and gave Whitney Tew. the great artist 
him a parting salute. Before Nordica sings her wonderful mind controls the 





UCCESS is smiling on Whitney Tew, the basso. On 

At the recital Kubelik gave a Paganini program, and, by the afternoon of New Year’s Day he sang at the 
the way of variety, played as encores music of the simplest Ectectic Club reception and dinner at Delmonico’s snd And, in addition, she has the brilliant temperament. The 
legato. style, the Wieniawski ““Legende” and the tender ann ears onaleel audience “went wild” with enthusiasm, and the artist 
“Serenade” by Piérné. For the opening piece Kubelik Mr. Tew sang in “The Messiah” at the Christmas Han showed her appreciation and graciousness by giving more 
played the Paganini Concerto in D major with cadenza by del and Haydn Society performance in Boston, and the than one encore 


audience; was there ever such magnetism in any singer! 

















Sauret. It was in this piece that the artist made his first . é ; ‘ Could anyone ever before produce such diminuendos, 
‘ » ; —_ following items are culled from the press of that city - ‘ 
bow to a New York audience in Carnegie Hall, a little over = : ; < such pianissimos and such enunciation 
a3 : : Mr. Tew shows a satisfyingly thorough drill in Handelian ad . 
one month ago. The other Paganini numbers played im tions, an innate sense of the right cz alib re a expressiog Espe all No student should lose an opportunity to hear this great 
. - fluent and thoritative wa his air hy Jo th ations? uve 99 ° . 
Brooklyn included an Andante then the familiar Cam ing 1 bo vee Aneees mber et , . . . \merican singer, of whom al! America is proud. 
g astly > weird “I Palpiti.” =. Rom: S s was the a i lay 
panella, and lastly, the I Mr. Tew confirmed the good impression taste, his knowl E. Ron oo = he accompanist, and played 
“Miss Maria Victoria Torrilhon, who assisted as solo’ edge and his art which his recent recital had left, and displayed in with unusual sympathy; he also pleased the audience by 
F , . : ~ , the long roulades a command of breath and of execut mm for which i rs . N = , 
pianist of the evening, played a concert study by Chami- je did not then have cccasion. His lower tones are solid, substan. "endering more than one solo ordica’s singing can never 
3 a earer - . _” , & on - 6 tial and of sure bass quality. He read his verbal text with unusual he for » \ e soot The recital ‘ . 
nade; “Marche Grotesque,” by Sinding, and the Liszt cisamad Tadion. cae ie alicia af ts wae aoe wg e forgotten. fay she soon return The recital was un 
“Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. 8. She had her admirers, ald, December 2 der the management of Henry MacLachlan M. H. B 
— 
— — === 
Che American Institute of Applied Music. HELEN 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, , CONTRALTO, 
212 WEST 59TH ST., NEW YORK. ‘ UURT 
Special classes for choir singers. Episcopal! Church Services, § 
Wednesday evenings at 8, beginning January 15. Fee for « 
term, ten weeks, $2.50. r) 
BAe ecce 
Midwinter classes for Teachers, Synthetic Piano Method, ¢ 
beginning January !7. « 
. 4 
For circulars address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Oratorio and 
v SS VVSVVVSVVVVVSVSV SSS Office: AAstor Court Building, New York. 
Nineteenth Semi-Annual and Sixth Transcontinental Tour. 








"WOCATL, ART’ . | Sat.,11, New —-it. Gee ae Regt. Armory Concert Repertoire. 


| 
| 
AND NEW Sun., 12, New York, N. Y., Evening, 








| Mon., 13, Seen 
s ; 9 M Troy, N. Y., Evening, Musi 
‘‘ Treatise on Male Voices. Tues. Greenfield, "Mass, Matinee Opera House 
s., 14, Northampton, ss., E ing, cad Mus | 
By ANNA LANKOW. Tuer. 6, Northampton, Mass, Evening, Academy of Music | Rectustve Management——== 
Wed.., * Bellows Falls, Vt., Evening, Opera H »use 
Price for Combined Volumes, $3.25. Thur. 16, Lebanoe, N. H., Matinee, Opera House 
Th 1 St. Johnsbury, Vt., Evening, Howe Opera House oudon harlton 
Mme. ANNA LANKOW, | Bri. “it, Keene, N. x. Matinee, Opera House a . 
ri., 17, itchbur ass., venin Cc 
890 Park Avenue, NEW YORK, | | Sat” . Worcester, Mass., weet and Eve., Mechanics Hall CARNEGIE HALL 
9, oston, 8s., ’ 
Or BREITKOPE & HARTEL, It East 16th St., and all Music Stores. | on’ 20, Lewiston Me. Svete 206 ’ NEW YORK. 
PERMANENT ADDRESS: EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE : | 
a oo 00 A IVI LI N Tenor “reson sens. 
enor 540 FULTON STREET, | 
CHICAGO. ‘ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS. ORATORIOS Pianist and Accompanist. 


PHILADELPHIA INSTRUCTION. Por Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Studio: 60 West 29th St. ARNOLD SOMLYO, Megr., 


ORCHESTRA. "Phone : 2058-38 CARNBGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 








WM. WORTH BAILEY, ~~ W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 


SUPPORTED BY 


| 
THE BLIND PHENOMENON. | 
| 
ELIZABETH NORTHROP and EDWIN M. SHONERT. | 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th St., New York City, 

















EVERETT PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. Vocal and Instrumental. 
NOTE: Touring the South in January and February. Touring Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan in April. -) ry 7 
Touring the Middle West and East in March. Touring Wisconsin, North Dakota and Manitoba in May. TO URS and CONCER TS A RRA N had E D. 
PAUL DUFAULT, J. LEWIS BROWNE, Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE. 
_——..  — Concert Organist—Pianist, Authors of the AND MUSICAL THEORY 
399 West 230 St, New York. Atlanta, Ga. | PAONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD.| ™“*™* “dco Springdale Avs Ean Orange, N. J. 








Winter address: 


MIss ADELE MARGULIES, : ™= 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
was — eeenyerres, F D ELMA H EI p E. 3 BAR HARBOR, ME. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York Tenor Singer and Teacher, : ARAH ING ECK, 


Have You SEEN THE NEw SONG, 








ens) OS See 8 ee eee vee W. A. HOWLAND, SOPRANO, 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON, Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso BARITONE. 
128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. CONCERTS AND DRATORIO, 
Sing’ “s, inclose stamp and program for sample copy, — Address: Unive vsity School of Music, 











CLIFFORD ALEXANDER Ann Arbor, Mich 55 West 85th Street, New York. 


WMA I Ls E; —— COLOGNE -ON-THE- Principal : 
HUGO KAUN, BARITONE. ” | pou eae wo"™® The Conservatory of Music, “38°28. .sce 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 


Composer 64 West 98th Street, New York. 


and : Also Wolfsoha Bureau. Telephone, 1658 Riverside The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 


Conductor, EDWARD BROMBERG, The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. 


There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 














BASSO-CANTANTE. classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
" SOLOIST OF THE BRICK CHURCH ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
523 Mil k &c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 
Wau ee treet, (37th St. and Fifth Ave.) Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
ORATORIO, CONCERTS, SOG maCITALS, | on,iN¢ same devs at the College (Wolletraas 3s), The yearly fees are goo marks (7s) for piano, 
’ « 0 o 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. marks ($100) for solo singing. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Residence—1 38 West Ost St. Studio—9 Fast 17 th St or fall Istalls apply tothe Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler Rigisseur, do la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 


tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. © Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
Fag a Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
¢, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 








FRENCH SCEZOOL 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation... 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR 
$ rue Bassano, Paris. 
Time filled. Early application necessary for 
lessons during tha Spring and Summer, 


Mae. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
peaiment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 











MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor sad Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, inna 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 

















MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 22 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic oe eae Lyrique, 
Professor of ‘ 
Silent Interpretation, Stage ‘Baslenes, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, ont ond correctly acquired b 
KIN N'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
qth ost free.) 
Private besneld by M. D. Kimon 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 











Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 


Public Pupils’ Concerts, 
27 Avenue MacMahon. 


(’Etoile.) 


Mme. i? VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées) 6 rue Euler, Paris. 











This espace will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


” Puatoned had JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
““Springtide. tos Pa. . N.W., Washington, D. C 


Now being reathnteterg by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Kathrin Hilke, 


Soprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral aad ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPFPSOHN MU SICAL, BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27. F48SI4N cic. 


Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations 
10 EAST 67th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 25! EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 


325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
WoLrsoHN Musica Bureau. 




















Mr. and Mrs, 


John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 


anni Hall, New York, 


INTERNATIONAL, 
MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL, 

CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


ESTELLE HARRIS, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Soprano Church of the pee Paternity. 
(76th St. and 8th Ave.) 


60 West 104th Street, ie York. 





NEW YORK. 
Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, — 


Soprano. 
Recital, Concert and ~ eee 
Vocal Instructio’ 
Address. 205 West 56th Street, New York. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 
Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 
Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


JOHN YOUNG, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 113th Street, New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: a West Twenty-eighth Street. 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
oo Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
wt? Classes. cory, Harmony, Composition. 
Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 


























Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 


MRS. IRENE AMSEL, 
Through her unique and special method, un- 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 


voice for amateurs as well as artists. 
AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 
CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 








Send for circular. 


NEW YORK. 





GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 


Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address ; 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 


BARITONE—SOLOIST. 
Concert—Church—Opera. 
39 West Twenty-sixth Street, “New York. — 


ROBERT KENT PARKER. 


BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR 

Brooklyn Saengerbund Heinebund, New York. 

Studio: 478 Second street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WADE R. BROWN, 
Organist, Accompanist and Choral Conductor. 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Song Interpretation 
19 West 103d Street, New York. 


LAURA CRAWF ORD, 
Solo Organist and Accompanist. 
Instruction Piano, Organ. 
Studio: g West grst Street, New York. 
Telephone: 1127 Riverside. 


ALICE THURLOW, —_ 


CONTRALTO, 
Concert, Musicale, Church. 
Wm. O. Wolfe, Me ESS 
st Twenty-third Street. 








F REDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE. 


PIANIST. 
Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
Piano instruction. Special courses in_ technic. 
300 Kimball Hall Chicago. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 





CONTRALTO. Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. BRUNO HUHN. 


The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St.. New York. 
Piano Lessons and the Art of Accompanying. 
To Vocalists—Repertoire, Style and Finish. 


CHARLES FRANK, 
BASS-BARITONE 
Vocal Instruction. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi pee S. 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., Y 
Pupils prepared for Church, oncert, Oratorio. 
8 East Twenty-third street, New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 

















McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE, 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


212 West 59th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN “AKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 





SG Osan ave 
Importer of VENETIAN and 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory Prepatea Roma “Pure Quint” Strings. 


and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 





PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 
FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
‘CELLO VIRTUOSO. 
118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 
FRIEDA STENDER 
SopRANO. 
ConcERT OR ORATORIO. 


Private address: Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave, 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, 


Manage nent of L. M. Ruben, 
108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


H. R. KNOPE, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and "CELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS, 


The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 


"19 East 23d Street, New York. 


ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 











142 West 13th Street, NEw YORK. 





and 'Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 














489 FIFTH | AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, MusiCAt DIRECTOR, 
ANNOUNCES 


SCHOOL. OF OPERA 


UNDER THE D 


IRECTION OF 


Signor ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Of the London, Berlin, Vienna, Moscow and Italian Royal (pera Houses. 


INSTRUCTORS AND BRANCHES: 


Coaching with Action and Stage Management, 


Sig. BIMBONI. Lyric Expression, Gesture, Carriage, etc., Mrs. ERVING 
WINSLOW. Classical and Stage Dancing, Mrs. LILLA VILES WYMAN. 


Fencing, Sig. MARCO PIACENTI. 
Avpress: NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


Staff 





John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


G3" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


of thirty eminent European and American 


Maste1., including 

Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 
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GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1300 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolisa 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 60. 


—— —axcatae: tate 
ce and Salesrooms : 68 bel, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
e student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courier, 








Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Pounded 1870) 


HERMANN WoLeF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall. Berlin. 
Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 
Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, | viz.: agg Sat, Re _— eS 4 
7 d« refio lle. ecberg, e arcella Sembrich, 
ene Git and ethers Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Piano Lessons given in English or German. Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, see seman. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are: 


Fras Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Faihrmann, Frau ~y > Fuchs, 
bf anssen, Ifert, Klage. Fri. . Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
mnt Reuss, Sc mole, Von Schreiner, ‘Schulz- Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Rebrer fics etter, Winds, Wolf, With. Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Gabler. W headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Griitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler olfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. 
cipal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


DRESDEN, 





LEIPSIC, 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER. 


Only epportunitg in Leipsic te study the 
Leschetizky Method. 


ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. 


STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. | 








HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIK, 1901-1902 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 











ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


“ig 38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 
Fe Concert, 





Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





8 THE *“*Undertakes Good Artists Only.’ 
On CORDE The St. James’ Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most ener 
getic and up-to-date man in his profession. 
ONCERT Musicsays: The C. C. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit. 
The Musical Courier says: His name has become a guarantee of 
ONTROL reliability. 
The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’ > prinsip 
bestebt darin ; wenig fu versprec' hen und viel zu balte: 


FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL; 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestra) 
instruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E 


Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest 
Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 


Guenther Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Fravu Prof. Selma Nick 
lass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heine- 
mann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman 
Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. "CELLO— 
Heinrich Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIOM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Di- 
rector, &c. CHARGES: From 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($129) Annually. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 19. 

Director: Dr, Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Prof. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pa. ScHarwenka, C. ANsorceE, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAyYeEr- 
Maur (Piano) ; Gotpscu mint, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zajy1c, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 
BERG (Violin); VAN Lier ('Cello); KNuprer (Opera) 

Pupils received at any time. 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
















1. *Before the Mast, Nautical March, oy L. P. LAURENDAU, for piano solo ............ Price, .40 
2. *King Over All, March, by W. H ou TAN, for piano solo...... ; a ao  &# 
8. *Ann Arbor University “March, b SS. BARNARD, for piano solo.............. ° 
4. *Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. V 1% L STEDT, for piano solo..........- - 
6. *Read the Answers in the Sere, Waltz, by O. FETRAS, for piano solo 7 
6. *Poetica Waltz, by TH. M. TOBANI, for Sy Mi evsdsnsdsnesessenseses ‘ - 
7. *I Love Thee, Columbia, 7 TH. M. TOBANI, for piano solo................ 50 
& The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KLEN .50 


*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. 
MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. A complete stock of imported sheet music and 
Books. Well-known publishers are represented 
“THE METRONOME.” A monthly published in the interest of the musical 
profession. Subscription, $1.00 per annum; lo cents each copy 





and ren ite a The Court Circular says: The most reliable bureau in London. 
ment ane Lecture Sureau. Address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867), 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, cam enter at any time during 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the Scnoot Year awn Summer Team. 

Orchestral Instruments, Theory of usic, En- _ Young lad:es from a distance find a home in the 

semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; Conservatory Builaig, where they can reue 

also Modern Languages and English Literature their studies under the supervision of the Direct 














ress. For catalogues, address 
Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Okie 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage. 
Concert or Oratorio. 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 








Srernway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
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EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


















OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 











THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CoO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 








PIANOS 









MBALI« 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the nant Grade Pianos, and 





are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


*epular and Artists. 





SOHMER | & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


PAROS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day thar 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [as« 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 

































